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Ten thousand fears 
Invented wild, ten thousind fraatic views 
’ Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 
For which he melts in fondness, eat him up 
With fervent anguish, and consuming rage. 
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THE SWISS PEASANT. 


Why is the mind of man so apt to be swayed 
by contraries? why does the imagination for 
ever paint the impossible in glittering tints, and 
hearts of wayward mortals cling,’ with the 
greatest tenacity, to what, eel-like, is bent on 
escaping from their grasp? Why—to bring the 
matter home—is solitude abhorrent to me, now 
that I enjoy it in perfection? I have apostro- 
ese: the coy nymph in ball-rooms, when the 

right lamps of heaven were shamed by brighter 
earth-stars, and lamented her absence at a pic- 
nic party. where the nightingale was silenced 
by the fiddle, and the flowery turf was strewed 
with the impertinent finery of ugly old women, 
and the greenwood shade made redolent with the 
fumes of roasted fowls. 

And now, O solitude! 1 abjure thee, in thy 
fitting temple—in Switzerland—among cloud- 
piercing-mountains, by the resounding waves of 
the isle-surrounding lake. 1am _ beside the 
waters of Uri—where Tell lived—in Brunen, 
where the Swiss patriots swore to die for free- 
dom. It rains—magic word to destroy the spell 
to which these wena give rise—the clouds en- 
velope the hills—the white mists veil the ravines 
—there is a roar and a splash in my ears—and 
how, and then, the vapors break and scatter 
themselves, and I see something dark between, 
which is the hoar side of a dark precipice, but 
which might as well be the turf ‘stack or old 
wall that bounded Cumberland’s view as he 
wrote the ** Wheel of Fortune.” 

The sole book that I possess is the Prisoner of 

hillon. I have read it through three times 
Within an hour.—Its noble author composed it to 
beguile weary hours like these when he remain- 

rain-bound for three days in a little inn on 

the shores of the Lake of Geneva; and cannot I, 

ollowing with unequal steps, so cheat the 

minutes in this dim spot? I never, by the by, 

Could invent the commonest incident. As a 
41 | 


- 
man of honor, of course I never lie; but, asa 
nursery child and schoolboy, I never did; simply, 
as | remember, because | never could concoct 
one—but a true tale was lately narrated to me 
by its very heroine, the incidents of which haunt 
my memory, adorned as they were, by her ani- 
mated looks and soft silvery accent. Let me try 
to record them, stripped though they must be of 
their greatest charm. 


1 was, but a week ago, travelling with my 
friend Ashburn in a coupée, in the district of 
Soubiaco, in the ecclesiastical territory. We 
were jolted along a rough ravine, through which 
the river Anio sped,and beetling mountains and 
shady trees, a distant convent and a protuaenans 
cell on a hill, formed a view which so awoke the 
pictorial propensities of my friend, that he stop- 
ped the conpée (though we were assured that we 
should never reach our inn by nightfall, and that 
the road was dangerous in the dark,) took out 
his portfolio, and began to sketch. As he drew 
I continued to speak in support of an argument 
we had entered upon before. 1 had been com- 
plaining of the common-place and ennui of life. 
Ashburn insisted that our existence was only too 
full of variety and changé—tragic variety and 
wondrous incredible change.—* Even,” said the 

ainter, “as sky, and earth, and water seem 
or ever the same to the vulgar eye, and yet to 
the gifted one assume a thousand various guises 
and hues—now robed in purple—now shrouded 
in black—now’ resplendent with living gold— 
and anon sinking into sober and unobtrusive 
gray. so do our mortal lives change and vary. 

o living being among us but could tell a tale of 
soul-subduing joys and heart-consuming woes, 
worthy, had they their poet, of the imagination 
of Shakspeare or Goéthe. The veriest weather- 
worn cabin is a study for coloring, and the 
meanest peasant will offer all the acts of ad , 
in the apparently dull routine of his hum 
life.” 

“ This is pure romance,” I replied; “put it te 
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the test. Let us take, for cxample, yonder wo- 
man descending the mountain-path.” 

“ What a figure!” cried Ashburn; “oh that 
she would stay thus but one quarter of an hour! 
—she has come down to bathe her child—her 
upturned face—her dark hair—her- picturesque 
costume—the little plump fellow bestriding her 
—the rude scenery around ——”’ 

** And the romantic tale she has to tell.”’ 

“* | would wager a louis that her’s has been no 
common fate. She steps a goddess—her atti- 
tude—her looks, are all filed with majesty ” 

I laughed at his enthusiasm, and accepted his 
bet. We hurried to join our fair peasantess, 
and thus formed acquaintance with Fanny 
Chaumont. A sudden storm, as we were en- 
gaged conversing with her, came, driving down 

rom the tempest-bearing hills, and she gave us 
a cordial invitation to her cottage. 

It was situated on a sunny slope, yet sheltered 
from the winds. There was a look of cheerful- 
ness and aisance about it, beyond what is usual- 
ly met in that part of Switzerland, reminding 
me of the cottages of the inhabitants of the free 
states. There, also, we found ber husband. I 
always feel curious to know on whom a woman, 
who bears the stamp of superior intellect; who 
is beautiful and refined—for peasant as she was, 
Fanny was both—has been induced to hestow 
herself. 

Louis Chaumont was considerably older than 
his wife; he was handsome, with brown lively 
eyes, curly chesnut hair,a visage embrowned 
by thesun, bearing every mark of having led an 
active, even an adventurous life; there was, 
besides, an expression which, if it were not fe- 
rocity, resembled it nearly, in his vivacious 

lances, and in the sternness of his deeply-lined 
orehead; while she, in spite of her finely-form- 
ed brow, her majestic person, and her large ex- 
pressive eyes, looked softness and patience it- 
self. There was something incongruous in the 
pair, and more strangely matched they —— 
when we heard their story. It lost me my Iouis, 
but proved Fanny at once to bea fitting heroine 
for romance, and was a lesson, moreover, to 
teach the strange pranks love can play with us, 
mingling fire and water, blending in one bar- 
monious concord the harsh base, and melodious 
tenor of two differently stringed instruments. 
Though their child was five years old, Fanny 
and her husband wére attached to each other 
with the tenderness and passion of early love; 
they were happy—his fauks were tempered by 
her angel disposition, and her too melancholy 
and feeling-fraught spirit was enlivened and 
made plastic to the purposes of this world by his 
energy and activity. 

Fanny was a Bernese by birth. she was the 
child of humble cottagers, one among a large 
family. They lived on the brew of one summit 
and at the foot of another. The snowy moun- 
tains were piled about them; thaw-fed torrents 
brawled around; during the night a sound like 
thunder, a crash among the tempest-beaten 

ines would te}l of an avalanche; or the snow- 

rift, whirring past the lattice, threatened to 
bury the little fabric. Winter was the season of 
peace in the deep vales, not so in the higher dis- 
trict. The peasant was often kept waking by 


the soft-falling snow which threatened insidious- 
ly to encroach on, and to overwhelm his habita- 
tion; or a straying cow would lead him far into 
the depths of the stormy hills, and his fearfy| 
family would count in agony the hours of his ab- 
sence. Perpetual hardship and danger, how- 
ever, rather brutify than exalt the soul of man: 
and those of the Swiss who are most deeply 
planted among the rocky wilds are often stulti- 
fied and sullen. 

Fanny opened her gona eyes and observa- 
tion on this scene. She was ene of those lovely 
children only to be seen in Switzerland, whose 
beauty is heartfelt but indiscribable: her’s was 
the smooth candid brow, the large hazel eyes, 
half soft, half wild; the round dimpled cheek 
the full sensitive mouth, the pointed chin, and 
(as frame-work to the picture) the luxuriant 
curly chesnut hair, and voice which is sweetest 
music. The exceeding beauty of little Fanny 
gained her the observation of the wife of the 
governor of the chateau whieh overlooked and 
commanded the district, and at ten years of age 
she became a frequent visitor there. Fanny’s 
little soul was love, so she soon twined herself 
round the kind lady’s heart, became a pet with 
the governor, and the favorite playmate of their 
only son. 

One féte day Fanny had dined at the chateau. 
It had been fine warm weather, but wind and 
storm came on with the setting sun; the snow 
began to fall thickly, and it was decided that 
Fanny must pass thenight in the chateau. She 
had been unusually eager to return home; and 
when the tempest came on, she crept near her 
protectress, and begged to be sent to her mother. 
C’est impossible—F anny pressed no further, but 
she clambered to a window, and looked out 
wistfully to where, hidden by the hills, her 
parents’ cottage stood. It was a fatal night for 
her: the thunders of frequent avalanches, the 
roaring of torrents, the crash of trees, spoke of 
devastation, and her home was its chief prey. 
Father, mother, brothers, and sisters, not one 
survived. Where, the day before, cottage and 
outhouse and flower-adorned garden had stood, 
the little lawn where she played, and the grove 
that sheltered her, there was now a monumenta! 
pile of snow, and the rocky path of a torrent; no 
trace remained, net one survivor to tell the tale. 
From that night Fanny became a constant 
inmate of the chateau. 

it was Madame de Marville’s pretest to give 
her a bourgeois education, which would raise 
ber from the hardships of a peasant’s life, and 
yet not elevate her abore her natural position 10 
society. She was brought up kindly, but hum- 
bly; it was the virtues of her disposition which 
raised her in the eyes of all around her, not any 
ill-judged favor of her benefactress. The night 
of the destruction of ber family never pass 
away from her memory ; it set a seal of untimely 
seriousness on her childish brow, awoke deep 
thoughts in ber infant heart, and a strong re- 
solve that while she lived, her beloved friends 
should find her, as far as her bumble powers ad- 
mitted, a source of good alone—a reason to re- 
joice that they had saved her from the destruc- 
tion that had overwhelmed ber family. —__ 

Thus Fanny grew wp in beauty and in virtue: 
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Her smiles grew as the rainbows of her native 
torrents: her voice, her caresses, her hight step, 
her unalterable sweetness and ceaseless devotion 
to the wishes of others, made her the idol of the 
family. Henry, the only child of her protectors, 
was of her own age, or but a few months her 
senior. Every time Henry returned from school 
to visit his parents, he found Fanny more beau- 
tiful, more kind, more attractive than before; 
and the first passion his youthful heart knew 
was for the lovely peasant girl, whose virtues 
sanctified hishome. A look, a gesture betrayed 
his secret to his mother; she turned a hasty 
glance on Fanny, and saw on her countenance 
innocence and confidence alone. Half reas- 
sured, yet still fearful, Madame de Marville be- 
gan to reflect on some cure for the threatened 
evil. She could not bear to send away Fanny ; 
she was solicitous that her son should for the 
present reside in his home. The lovely girl was 
perfectly unconscious of the sentiments of the 
young seigneur; but would she always continue 
so? and was the burning heart that warmed her 
gentle bosom to be for ever insensible to the 
despotic and absorbing emotions of love? 

It was with wonder, and a curious mixture of 
disappointed maternal pride and real gladness, 
that the lady, at length, discovered a passion 
dawning in fair Fanny’s heart for Louis Chau- 
mont, a peasant some ten years older than her- 
self. It was natural that one with such high 
wrought feelings as our heroine should love one 
to whom she could look up, and on whom to de- 
pend, rather than her childhood’s playmate—the 
thoughtless Henry. Louis's family had 

n the victim of a meral ruin, as her’s ofa 
physical one. ‘They had been oppressed, re- 
duced to poverty, driven from their homes by 
some feudal tyrant, and had come poor and 
forlorn from a distant district. His mother, ac- 
castomed to a bourgeois’s life, died broken- 
hearted: his father,a man of violent passions, 
nourished ia bis own and in his son’s heart, sen- 
timents of hatred and revenge against the 
“proud oppressors of the land.” They were 
obli to labor hard, yet in the intervals of 
work, father and son would read or discourse 
concerning the ills attendant on humanity, and 
they traced all to the social system, which made 
the few, the tyrants of the many. 

Louis was handsome, bold, and active; he ex- 
celled his compeers in every hardy exercise ; 
his resolution, his eloquence, his daring, made 
him, in spite of his poverty, a kind of leader 
among them. He had many faults: he was too 
ull of passion, of the spirit of resistance and re- 
venge; his heart was kind; his understanding, 
when not thwarted, strong; and the very depth 
of his feelings made him keenly susceptible to 
love. Fanny, io her simple but majestic beauty, 
in her soft kindness of manner, mingled with the 
profoundest sensibility, made a deep impression 
on the young man’s heart. His converse, so 
different and so superior to those of his fellows, 
won her attention. 

Hitherto Fanny had never given utterance to 
the secrets of her soul. Habitual respect held 


her sileat with Madame, and Heary,as spirited 
and as heedless as a chamois, could ill under- 
stand her; but Louis became the depository of 
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the many feelings which, piled up in secresy 
and silence, were half awful to herself; he 
brought reason, or what he deemed such, to di- 
rect her heart-born conclusions. Tohaye heard 
them talk of life and death, and all its shows, 
you would have wondered by what freak, philo- 
sophy had dressed herself in youth and a pea- 
sant’s garb, and wandered from the schools to 
these untaught wilds. 

Madame de Marville saw and encouraged 
this attachment. Louis was not exactly the per- 
son she would have selected for Fanny; but he 
was the only being for whom she had ever 
evinced a predilection ; and, besides, the danger 
of a misalliance which threatened her own son, 
rendered her eager to build an insurmountable 
wall between him and the object of his affec- 
tions. Thus Fanny enjoyed the heart-gladden- 
ing pride of hearing her choice applauded and 

raised by the person she most respected and 
oved in the world. As yet, however, love had 
been covert; the soul but rot the apparent body 
of their intercourse. Louis was kept in awe 
by this high-minded girl, and Fanny had not yet 
learned her own secret. It was Henry who 
made the discovery for them;—Henry, who, 
with ail the impetuosity of his vivacious charac- 
ter, contrived a thousand ways to come between 
them; who, stung by jealousy to injustice, re- 
viled Louis for his ruin, his poverty, his opinions, 
and brought the spirit of dissension to disquiet a 
mind entirely bent, as she imagined, on holy and 
pure thoughts. 

Under this clash of passion, the action of 
the drama rapidly developed itself, and, for 
nearly a year,a variety of scenes were acted 
among these secluded mountains of no interest 
save to the parties themselves, but to them fate- 
ful and engrossing. Louis and Fanny ex- 
changed vows; but that sufficed not. Fanny 
insisted on the right of treating with uniform 
kindaoess the son of her best friend, in spite of his 
injustice and insolence. The young men were 
often, during the rural festivals, brought into 
angry collision. Fanny was the peace-maker: 
but a woman is the worst possible mediator be- 
tween her rival lovers. enry was sometimes 
irritated to complain to his father of Louis’s pre- 
sumption. The spirit of the French revolution 
then awakening, rendered a peasant’s assump- 
tions peculiarly grating; and it required Ma- 
dame de Marville’s impartial gentleness to pre- 
vent Fanny’s betrothed, as now he was almost 
considered, from being farther oppressed. 

At length it was decided that Henry should 
absent himself for a time, and visit Paris. He 
was enraged in the extreme by what he called 
his banishment. Noble and generous as he na- 
turally was, love was the tyrant of his soul, and 
drove him almost to crime. He entered into a 
fierce quarrel with his rival on the very eve of 
his departure: it ended in a scene of violence 
and bloodshed. No great real harm was done; 
but Monsieur de Marville, hitherto scarcely 
kept back from such a measure by his wife, 
suddenly obtained an order for Louis (his father 
had died a year before) to quit the territor 
within twelve hours. Fanny was commanded, 
as she valued the favor of her friends, to give 
him up. The young men were both gone before 
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apy infercession could avail; and that kind of | 


peace which resembles desolation took posses- 
sion of the chateau. 

Aware of the part she had taken in encourag- 
we Fanny’s attachment to her peasant-lover, 

adame de Marville did not make herself a 
party to the tyranny of her husband: she re- 
quested only of her protegée to defer any deci- 
sive step, and not to quit her guardianship until 
the return of her son, which was to take place 
the following year. Fanny consented to such a 
delay, although in doing so, she had to resist the 
angry representations of her lover, who exacted 
that she should quit the roof of his oppressors. 
It was galling to his proud spirit that she should 
continue to receive benefits from them, and in- 
jurious to his love that she should remain where 

is rival’s name was the constant theme of dis- 
course and the object of interest. Fanny in vain 
represented ber debt of gratitude, the absence 
of Henry, the impossibilty that she could feel 
any undue sentiment toward the youn seig- 
neur; not to hate him was a crime in Leck s 
eyes yet how, in spite of his ill conduct, could 

anny hate her childhood’s playmate—her 
brother? His violent passions excited to their 
utmest height—jealousy and the sense of impo- 
tent indignation raging in his heart—Louis 
swore to revenge himself on the Marvilles—to 
forget and to abhor his mistress !—his last words 
were a malediction on them, and a violent de- 
nunciation of scorn upon her. 

** it will all be well yet,” thought Fanny, as 
she strove to calm the tumultuous and painful 
einotions to which his intemperate passion gave 
rise. ‘* Not only are storms the birth of the wild 
_ elements, but of the heart of man, and we can 
oppose patience and fortitude alone to their 
destructive violence. A year will pass—I shall 
quit the chateau; Louis will acknowledge my 
truth, and retract his frightful words.” 

She continued, therefore, to fulfil her duties 
not permitting her thoughts to dwell 
on the idea, that, in spite of her struggles, ‘too 

infully occupied her—the probability that 
Louis would in the end renounce or forget her; 
but committing her cause to the spirit of good 
she trusted that its influence would in the end 
prevail. 


She had, however, much to endure; for’ 


months passed, and no tidings reached her of 
Louis. Often she felt sick at heart; often she 
became the prey of the darkest despair; above 
all, her tender heart missed the fond attenions of 
love, the bliss of knowing that she bestowed hap- 
piness, and the unrestrained intercourse to 
which mutual affection had given rise. She 
cherished hope as a duty, and faith in love, 
rather than in her unjust and cruelly neglectful 
lover. It was a hard task, for she had no where 
to turn for consolation or encouragement. Ma- 
dame de Marville marked with gladness the 
total separation between them. ow that the 
danger that threatened her son was averted, she 
repented having been influential in producing 
an attachment between Fanny and one whom 
she deemed unworthy of her. She redoubled 
her kindness. and, in the true continental fashion, 
tried to get up a match between her and some 
one among her many and more prosperous ad- 
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mirers. She failed, but did not despair, till she 
saw the poor girl’s cheek grow pale and her yi- 
vacity desert her, as month after month passed 
away. and the very name of Louis appeared to 
be forgotten by all except herself. 

The stirring and terrible events that took 
place at this time in France added to Fanny's 
distress of mind. She had been familiarised to 
the discussion of the theories, now attempted to 
be put in practice, by the conversations of 
Chaumont. ' As each fresh account brought in- 
formation of the guilty and sanguinary acts of 
men whose opinions were the same as those of 
her lover, her fears on his account increased. 
In a few words I shall hurry over this part of her 
story. Switzerland became agitated by the 
same commotions as tore the near kingdom. 
The peasantry rose in tumult; acts of violence 
and blood were committed; at first at a distance 
from her retired valley, but gradually approach- 
ing its precincts, until at last the tree of liberty 
was set up in the neighboring village. Monsieur 
de Marville was an aristocrat of the most bigot- 
ed species. In vain was the danger represented 
to him, and the unwarlike state of his retinue. 
He armed them—he hurried down—he came 
ubawares on the crowd who were proclaiming 
the triumph of liberty, rather by feasting than 
force. On the first attack, they were dispersed, 
and one or two among them were wounded ; the 
pole they had gathered round was uprooted, the 
emblematic cap trampled to the earth. The 
governor returned victorious to his chateau. 

This act of violence on his part seemed the 
‘match te fire atrain of organised resistance to 
his authority, of which none had dreamt before. 
Strangers from other cantons thronged into the 
valley; rustic labors were cast aside; popular 
assemblies were held, and the peasants exer- 
cised in the use of arms. One was coming to 

lace himself at their head, it was said, who had 
n a party in the tumults at Geneva. Louis 
Chaumont was coming—the champion of liberty. 
the sworn enemy of M.de Marville. The m- 
fluence of his presence soon became manifest. 
The inhabitants of the chateau were, as it were, 
besieged. If one ventured beyond a certain 
limit he was assailed by stones and knives. It 
was the resolve of Louis that all within its walls 
should surrender themselves to his mercy. 
W hat that might be, the proud cur! of his lip and 
the fire that glanced from his dark eyes render- 
ed scarcely problematic. Fanny would not 
believe the worst of her lover, but Monsieur a0 
Madame de Marviille, no longer restrained by 
any delicacy, spoke of the leveller in unmea- 
sured terms of abhorrence, comparing him (0 
the monsters who then reigned in France, while 
the danger ay | incurred through him added 2 
bitter sting to their words. The peril grew each 
day; famine began to make its appearance 10 
the chateau; while the which some 
of the more friendly peasants brought was indi- 
cative of preparations for a regular attack © 
the most formidable nature. A summons at last | 
came from the insurgents. They were resolv 
to destroy the emblem of their slavery—t0¢ 
feudal halls of their tyrants. They decla 
their intention of firing the chateau the nextday, 


and called on all within to deliver themselves 
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up, if they would not be buried in its ruins. 
They offered their lives and free leave to depart 
to all, save the governor himself, who must place 
himself unconditionally at the mercy of their 
The wretch,’ exclaimed his lady, 
“‘who thirsts for your blood! Fly! if there is 
yet time for flight; we, you see, are safe. Fly! 
nor suffer these cruel dastards to boast of having 
murdered yeu.” 

M. de Marville yielded to these entreaties and 
representations. He had sent for a military 
force to aid him—it had been denied; he saw 
that he himself, as the detested person, was the. 
cause of danger to his family. It was therefore 
agreed that he should seek a chalet situated on 
a mountain ten leagues distant, where he might 
lie concealed till his family joined him. Ac- 
cordingly, in a base disguise, he quitted at mid- 
night the walls he was unable to defend; a 
miserable night for the unfortunate beings left 
behind. The coming day was to witness the 
destruction of their home; and they, beggars in 
the world, were to wander through the inhos- 
pitable mountains, till, with caution and terror, 
they could unobserved reach the remote and 
miserable chalet, and learn the fate of the un- 
happy fugitive. it was a sleepless night for all. 
To add to Madame’s agony, she knew that her 
son’s life was in danger in Paris—that he had 
been denounced—and though yet untaken, his 
escape was still uncertain. From the turret of 


_ the castle, that, situated high on a rock, com- 


manded the valley below, she sat the livelong 
night watching for every sound—fearful of some 
shout, some report of fire-arms, which would 
announce the capture of her husband. It was 
September; the nights were chill; pale and 
trembling, she saw day break over the hills. 
Fanny had busied herself during these anxious 
hours by preparing for their departure; the ter- 
rified domestics had already fled; she, the lady, 
and the old lame gardener were all that remain- 
ed. Atdawn she brought forth the mule, and 
harnessed him to the rude vehicle which was to 
convey them to their place of refuge. What- 
ever was most valuable in the chateau had 
already been sent away long before, or was se- 
creted; a few necessaries alone she provided. 
And now she ascended the turret stairs, and 
stood before her protectress, announcing that all 
was ready, and that they must depart. At this 
last moment, Madamede Marville appeared de- 
prived of strength; she strove to rise—she sank 
to the ground in a fit. Forgetful of her deserted 
State, Fanny called aloud for help, and then her 
heart beat wildly, as a quick, youthful step was 
heard on the stairs. Whocould he be? would 
he come to insult their wretchedness—he, the 
author of theirwo? The first glance changed 
the object of her terror. Henry flew to his 
mother’s side, and, with broken exclamations 
and agitated questions, demanded an explanation 
of what he saw. He had fled for safety te the 
habitation of his parents—he found it deserted ; 
the first voice he heard was that of Fanny cry- 
ing for help—the first sight that presented itself 
Was his mother, to all appearance dead, lying cn 
the floor of the turret. Her recovery was fol- 


lowed by brief explanations, and a consultation 


justice. 


of how his safety was to be provided for. The. 
41* 


| about twenty disciplined men. 
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name of Chaumont excited his bitterest execra- 
tions. With a soldier’s haughty resolve, he was 
darting from the castle, to meet and to wreak 
vengeance on his rival. His mother threw her- 
self at his feet, clasping his knees, calling wildly 
on him not to desert her. Fanny's gentle, sweet 
voice was of more avail to calm his passion. 
“* Chevalier,” she said, “‘it is not thus that you 
must display your courage or protect the help- 
less. To encounter yonder infuriated mob 
would be to run on certain death; you must pre- 
serve yourself for your farmly—you must have 
pity on your mother, who cannot survive you. 

e guided by me, | beseech you.” 

Henry yielded to her voice, and a more rea- 
sonable arrangement took place. The departure 
of Madame de Marville and Fanny was expect- 
ed at the village, and a pledge had been given 
that they should proceed unmolested. But 
deeply had the insurgents sworn, that if the go- 
vernor or his son (whose arrival in the chateau 
had been suspected) attempted to escape with 
them, they should be immediately sacrificed to 
No disguise would suffice—the active 
observation of their enemies was known. Every 
inhabitant of the castle had been numbered—the 
fate of each ascertained, save that of the two 
most detested—the governor, whose flight had 
not been discovered, and his son, whose arrival 
was so unexpected and so ill-timed. As still 
they consulted, a beat to arms was heard in the 
valley below: it was the signal that the attack 
on the empty castle walls would soon begin. 
There was no time for delay or hesitation; 
Henry placed himself at the bottom of the char- 
rette; straw and a variety of articles were 
heaped upon him; the two women ascended in 
trepidation; and the old gardener sat in front 
and held the reins. 

In consequence of the disturbed state of the 
districts through which they were to pass,— 
where the appearance of one of the upper classes 
excited the fiercest enmity, and frightful insult, 
if not death, was their sure welcome,—Madame 
and her friend assumed a peasaot’s garb. And 
thus they wound their way down the steep; the 
unhappy lady weeping bitterly—Fanny, with 
tearless eyes, but with pale cheek and com- 
pressed lips, gazing for the last time on the abode 
which had been her refuge when, in helpless 
infancy, she was left an orphan—where kindness 
and benevolence had waited on her, and where 
her days had passed in innocence and .peace. 
* And he drives us away !—him, whom | loved— 
whom | love! —O misery !”’ 

They reached the foot of the eminence on 
which the chateau was placed, and proceeded 
along the road which led directly through the 
village. With the appear of danger, vain re- 
grets were exchanged for a lively sense of fear 
in the bosom of the hapless mother, and for the 
exertion of her courage and forethought in 
Fanny's more energetic mind. They passed a 

easant or two, who uttered a malediction or 
imprecation on them as they went; then groups 
of twoor three, who were even more violent in 
gesture and menace; when suddenly the sound 
of many steps came on their ears, and, at a turn 
of the road, they met Chaumont with a band of 
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“Fear not,”’ he said to Madame de Marville; 
“T will protect you from danger till you are be- 
yond the village.” 

With a shriek, the lady,in answer, threw her- 
self in Fanny’s arms, crying, * He is here !— 
save me!—he will murder us.” 

“ Fear not, Madame—he dare not injure you. 
Begone, Louis! insult us not by your presence. 


say.”’ 

anny spoke angrily. She had not adopted 
this tone, but that the lady’s terror, and the 
knewledge that even then the young soldier 
crouched at their feet, burnt to spring up and 
confront his enemy, made her use an Satkerity 
which a woman always imagines that a lover 
dare not resist. 

“1 do not imsult you,” repeated Chaumont— 
““] save you. Ihave no quarrel with the lady; 
tyrants alone need fear mie. You are not safe 
without my escort. Do not you, false girl, irri- 
tate me. I have ensured her escape; but your’s 
—you are in my power.” 

A violent movement at the bottom of the 
charrette called forth all Fanny’s terrors. 

“Take me!” she cried; with me what 
you please; but you dare not, you cannot raise 
a finger against the innocent. Begone, I say! 
let me never see you more !”’ 

“You are obeyed. On you fall the conse- 
quences.”’ 

Thus after many months of separation, did 
Fanny and her lover meet. She had purposed 
when she should see him to make an appeal to 
his better nature—his reason; she had meant to 
use her all persuasive voice to recall him from 
the dangerous path he was treading. Several 
times, indeed, since his arrival in the valley, she 
had endeavored to obtain an interview with him, 
but he dreaded her influence: he had resolved 
on revenge, and he feared to be turned back. 
But now the unexpected presence of his rival 
robbed her of her self- possession, and forced her 
to change her plans. She saw frightful danger 
in their meeting, and all her endeavors were di- 
rected to the getting rid of her lover. g 

Louis and hjs companions proceeded toward 
the chateau, while the charrette of the fugitives 
moyed on in the opposite direction. They met 
many a ferocious group, who were rushing for- 
ward to aid in the destruction of their home; 
and glad they were, in that awful hour, that any 
object had power to divert the minds of their 
enemies from attention to themselves. Th> 
road they pursued wound through the valley ; 
the precipitous mountain on one side, a brawling 
stream on the other. Now they ascended higher 
and now again descended in their route, while 
the road, broken by the fall of rocks, intersected 
by torrents, which tore their way athwarth it, 
made their progress slow. ‘To get beyond the 
village was the aim of their desires; when, lo! 
just as they came upon it, and were in the very 
midst of its population, which was pouring to- 
ward the castle, suddenly the charrette sank in 
a deep rut; it half upset,and every spoke in the 
wheel giving way rendered the vehicle wholly 
useless. 

** Mais, descendez donc, mesdames,” said a 
peasant; “il faut bien marcher.” 

Fanny had indeed, already sprung to the 


THE SWISS PEASANT. 


ground to examine what hope remained: there 
was none. “Grand Dieu! nous sommes per- 
dues!” were the first words that escaped her, 
while her friend stood aghast, trembling, almost 
insensible, knowing that the hope of her life, the 
existence of her son, depended on these misera-. 
ble moments. 

A peasant who owed Fanny some kindness 
now advanced, and ina kind of cavalier way, as 
if to blemish as mach as he could the matter of 
his offer by its manner, told them, that, for the 
pleasure of getting rid of the aristocrats, he 
would lend hi. car—there it was, let them quick- 
ly bestow their lading init and pursue their way. 
As hespoke, he caught up a box, and began the 
transfer from one car to the other. 

* No, no!” cried’ Madame de Marville, as, 
with a scream, she sprang forward and grasped 
the arm of the man as he was in the very act of 
discovering her son’s hiding-place. “ We will 
accept nothing from our base enemies !— Begone 
with your offers! we will die here, rather than 
accept any thing from such canaille.”’ 

The word was electric. The fierce passions 
of the mob, excited by the mischief they were 
about to perpetrate, now burst like a stream 
into this new channel. With violent execrations 
they rushed upon the unfortunate woman: they 
would have torn her from the car, but already 
her son had sprung from his hiding-place, and 
striking a violent blow at the foremost assailant, 
checked for a moment their brutal outrages. 
Then again, with a yell, such as the savage In- 
dians alone could emulate, they rushed on their 
prey. Mother and son were torn asunder, and 
cries of “A bas les aristocrats!’—‘*A la lan- 
terne!" declared too truly their sanguinary de- 
signs. 

Tat this moment, Louis appeared—Louis, 
whose fears for Fanny had overcome his indig- 
nation, and who returned to guard her; while 
she, perceiving him, with a burst of joy, called 
on him to rescue her friends. His cry of 
“ Arretez-vous!”’ was loud and distinct amid 
the uproar. It was obeyed; and then first he 
beheld his rival, his oppressor, his enemy in his 
power. At first, rage inflamed every feature, to 
he replaced by an expression of triumph and 
implacable hatred. Fanny caught the fierce 
glance of his eye, and grew pale. She trembled 
as, trying to be calm, she said, “ Yes, you be- 
hold he is here.—And you must save him—and 
your own soul. Rescue him from death, and be 
blest that your evil career enables you at least 
to perform this one good action.”’ 

For a moment Louis seemed seeking fora 
word, as a mah, meaning to stab, may fumble 
for his dagger’s hilt, unable in his agitation to 

rasp his weapon. ; 
are My friends,” at length he said, “let the 
women depart—we have promised it. Ye may 
deal with the young aristocrat according to his 
merits.” 

‘A Ja lanterne!” burst in response from 2 
hundred voices. 

‘** Let his mother first depart !”’ 

Could it be Louis that spoke these words, and 
had she loved this man? ‘To appeal to him was 
to rouse a tiger from his lair. Another thougt 
darted into Fanny’s mind; she scarcely knew 
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what she said or did: but already knives were | 
drawn; already, with a thrill of horror, she 
thought she saw the blood of her childhood’s 
playmate spilt like water on the earth. She 
rushed forward—she caught the upraised arm of 
one—* He is no aristocrat !’’ she cried; “ he is 
my husband!—Will you murder one who, for- 
getting his birth, his duty, his honor, has married 
a peasant girl—one of yourselves ?”” 

ven this appeal had little effect upon the 
mob; but it strangely affected her cruel lover. 
Grasping her arm with iron fingers, be cried, 
“Is this taletrue? Art thou married to that 
man—his wife?” 

“ Even so!”—the words died on her lips as she 
strove to form them, terrified by their purport, 
and the effect they might produce. An inexpli- 
cable expression passed over Chaumont’s face; 
the fierceness that jealousy had engendered for 
a moment was exalted almost to madness, and 
then faded a away. The stony heart witb- 
in him softened at once. A tide of warm, 
human, and overpowering emotion flowed into 
his soul: be looked on her he had loved even to 
guilt and crime, on her whom he had lost for 
ever; and tears rushed into his eyes, as he saw 
her gasping, trembling before him-—at his 
mercy. 

* Fear not,” at last he said; “ fear neither for 
him nor yourself.—Poor girl! so young, you 
shall not lose all—so young, you shall not become 


widow.—He shall be saved !”’ 


Yet it was no easy task, even for him, to stem 
the awakened passions of the blood-tbirsty mob. 
He had spent many an hour in exciting them 
against their seigneurs, and now at once to con- 
trol the violence to which he had given rise 
seemed impossible. Yet his energy, his strong 


It was a half-ruined miserable habitation perch- 
ed among the snows, cold and bare; food was ill 
to be obtained, and danger breathed around 
them. Fanny attended on them with assiduous 
care, but she never spoke of the scene in the 
village; and though she strove to look the same, 
Henry never addressed her but her cheeks 
grew white, and her yoice trembled. She could 
not divine her distant lover’s thoughts, but she 
knew that he believed her married to another; 
and that other, earnestly though she strove to 
rule her feelings, became an object of abhor- 
rence to her. 

Three weeks they passed in this wretched 
abode; three weeks replete with alarm, for the 
district around was in arms, and the life of Mon- 
sieur de Marville loudly threatened. They 
never slept but they dreaded the approach of 
the murderers; food they had little, and the in- 
clement season visited them roughly. Fanny 
seemed to feel no inconvenience; her voice was 
cheerful: to console, encourage, and assist her 
friends appeared to occupy her whole heart. At 
length one night they were roused by a violent 
knocking at the door of their hut: Monsieur de 
Marville and Henry were on their feet ina mo- 
ment, seizing their weapons as they rose. It 
was a domestic of their own, come to communi- 
cate the intelligence that the troubles were 
over, that the legal government had re-asserted 
its authority, and invited the governor to return 
to Berne. 

They descended from their mountain refuge, 
and the name of Louis hovered on Fanny’s lips, 
but she spoke it not. He seemed every where 
forgotten. Itwas not until some time afterward 
that she ascertained the fact, that he had never 
been seen or heard of, since he had parted from 


will overcame all opposition. They should pierce 
the chevalier’s heart, he swore, through his 
alone. He prevailed—the fugitives were again 
seated in their car. He took the rein of their 
mule, and saying to his comrades “ Attendez 
moi,’ he led them out of the village. All were 
silent; Fanny koew not what to say, and sur- 
prise held the others mute. Louis went with 
them until a turn in the road hid them from the 
view of the village. What his thoughts were, 
none could guess: he looked calm, as resigning 
the rein into the chevalier’s hands, he gently 
wished them “* Bon voyage,” touching his hat in 
reply to their salutations. ‘They moved on, and 
Fanny looked back to catch a last view of her 
lover: he was standing where they left him, 
when suddenly, instead of returning on his steps 
into the village, she saw him with rapid strides 
ascend the mountain side, taking a well-known 
path that conducted him away from the scene of 
his late exploits. His pace was that of a man 

ying from pursuers—soon he was lost to sight. 

Astonishment still kept the fugitives silent, as 
they pursued their way; and when at last joy 
broke forth, and Madame de Marville, rejoicing 
in their escape, embraced again and again her 
son, he with the softest tenderness thanked 
Fanny for his life: she answered not, but with- 
drawing to the furthest part of the charrette, 
wept bitterly. 

Late that night they reached the destined 
chalét,and found Monsieur de Marville arrived. 


her on the morning of their escape. The vil- 
lagers had waited for him in vain; they suspend- 
ed their designs, for they all depended upon him ; 
but he came not. 

Monsieur and Madame de Marville returned 
to their chateau with their son, but Fanny re- 
mained behind. She would not inhabit the same 
roof as Henry; slie recoiled even from receivin 
further benefits from his parents. What coul 
she do? Louis would doubtless discover the 
falsehood of her marriage, but he dared not re- 
turo; and even if he communicated with her, 
even though yet she loved him, could she unite 
herself with one accused too truly of the most 
frightful crimes? At first, these doubts agitated 
her, but by degrees they faded as oblivion closed 
over Chaumont’s name—and he came not and 
she heard not of him, and he was as dead to her. 
Then the memory of the past revived in her 
heart; her love awoke with her despair; his 
mysterious flight became the sole occupation of 

‘her thoughts: time roiled on and brought its 
changes. Madame de Marville died—Henry 
was united to another—F anny remained, to her 
own thoughts, alone in the world. A relation, 
who lived at Soubiaco, sent for her, and there 
she went to take ~ her abode. In vain she 

strove to wean herself from the memory of Louis 

—her love for lim haunted her soul. 

There was war in Europe, and every man 


was converted into a soldier; the country was 


thinned of its inhabitants, and each victory or 
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defeat brought a new conscription. At length 
peace came again, and its return wascelebrated 
with rejoicing. Many a soldier returned to his 

e—and one came back who had no home. 
A man, evidently suffering from recent wounds, 
way-worn, and sick, asked for hospitality at 
Fanny’s cottage; it was readily afforded, and he 
sat at her wae: fire, and removed his cap from 
his brows. is person was bent—his cheeks 
fallen in—yet those eyes of fire, that quick ani- 
mated look, which almost brought the bright 
expression of youth back into his face, could 
never be forgotten. Fanny gazed almost in 
alarm, and then in joy, and at last, in her own 
sweet voice, she said, “ Et -toi, Louis—tu aussi 
es de retour.” 

Louis had endured many a sorrow and many 
a hardship, and, most of all, he had been called 
on to wage battle with his own fierce spirit. 
The rage and hate which he had sedulously 
nourished suddenly became his tormentors and 
his tyrants—at the moment that love, before too 
closely allied to them, emancipated itself from 
their control. Love, which is the source of all 
that is most generous and noble in our nature, 
of self-devotion and of high intent, separated 
from the alloy he had blended with it, asserteu 
its undivided power over him—strange that it 
should be so, at the moment that he believed that 
he had lost her he loved for ever! 

All his plans had been built forrevenge. He 
would destroy the family that oppressed him— 
unbuild, stone by stone, the proud abode of their 
inheritance—he would be the sole refuge and 
support of his mistress in exile and in poverty. 
He had entered upon his criminal career with 
this a alone, and with the anticipation of 
ending all 
fortune upon Fanny. The very steps he had 
taken, he now believed to be those that occa- 
sioned his defeat. He had lost her—the lovely 
and the good—he had lost her by proving un- 
worthy—yet not so unworthy was he as to make 
her the victim of hiscrimes. The family he had 
vowed to ruin was now her’s, and every injury 
that befel them visited her; to save her he must 
unweave his pernicious webs—to keep her 
his dearest designs fall to the 

und. 

A veil seemed rent before his eyes—he had 
fled, for he would not assist in the destruction of 
her fortunes—he had not returned, for it was 
torture to him to know that she lived,the wife of 
another. He entered the French army—but in 
every change his altered feelings pursued him, 
and to prove himself worthy of her he had lost, 
was the constant aim of his ambition. His ex- 
cellent conduct led to his promotion, and yet 
mishap still waited on him. He was wounded, 
even dangerously, and became so incapable of 
service as to be forced to solicit his dismission. 
This had occurred at the end of a hard campaign 
in Germany, and his intention was to pass into 
Italy, where a friend, with whom he had formed 
an intimacy in the army, promised to procure 
him some employment unader government. He 
passed through Soubiaco in his way, and, ig- 
norant of its occupiers, had asked for hospitality 
in his mistress’s cottage. 

If guilt can be expatiated by repentance and 


by heaping benefits and the gifts of | 


HOPE. 


reform, as is the best lesson of religion, Louis 
had expatiated his. If constancy in love deserve 
reward, these lovers deserved that, which the 
reaped, in the happiness consequent on their 
union. Her image, side by side with all that is 
good in our nature, had dwelt in his heart; which 
thus became a shrine at which he sacrificed 
every evil passion. It was a greater bliss than 
he had ever dared to anticipate, to find, that in 
so doing, he had at the same time been con- 
ducing to the welfare of her he loved, and that 
the lost and idolised being whom he worshipped 
founded the happiness of her life upon his return 
to virtue, and the constancy of his affection. 


HOPE. 


Hail sacred Hope, thou friend of human kind 

And fruitful source of every cheering blessing, 
Who gives’t a balm to every bleeding mind, 

Where throbs the bosom Misery’s pang possessing 


Or gina’. 


When dire disease the mortal frame invades 

And shoots its burning poison through the heart. 
When danger warns us of the realm of shades 

And Friendskip’s tears forbode we soon must part. 


When ruthless death the fated arrows speed 
And life’s expiring flame weak trembling gleams, 
When doom'd to moulder mid the murky dead 
L’er morning sun displays his golden beams. 


When chilling poverty the soul enchains 
And want deep sorrowing implores relief 

When pinching hunger agonising reigns 
And Pity ’s deaf to all the cries of grief; 


When close immur’d within the dyngeon’s walls, 
Sad ling’ring victim of a tyrant’s power; 
Where ruthless bound the clanking fetter galls, 
And night’s black glooms pervade each comini 
hour. 


In all these various complicated ills 
That goad us here, in body, or in mind. 
Blest Hope how sweet her powerful balm instills, 
That ev’ry sinking soul support may find. 
ALPHONS0. 


— 


Lire.—Life is short. The poor pittance 0! 
seventy years is not worth being a villain for. 
W hat matters it if your neighbor lies in a sples- 
did tomb? Sleep you with innocence. 
behind you through the tract of time; a v4 
desert lies open in retrospect ; through this des 
sert have your fathers journeyed; wearied wit! 
years and sorrow they sunk from the walks ° 
man. You must leave them where they fall: 
and you are to go a little further where you will 
find eternalrest. Whatever you may have el 
countered between the cradle and the grave, eve 
ry moment is big with innumerable even! 
which come not in slow succession, but burstin2 
forcibly from a revolving and unknown cause! 
ever this orb with diversified influence.—B/“” 
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LUMA ; 
OR, THE DISCOVERY OF THE PERUVIAN BARK, 


From the French of « Madame de Genlis. 


About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the animosity of the Indians toward the Spaniards 
existed in all its force ; tradition, too faithful, main- 
tained among this oppressed and devoted peeple, 
the dreadful recollection of the cruelty of their con- 
querors. They were subjugated, but they had not 
submitted. The Spaniards had only conquered 
slaves, and their reign was merely the dominion of 
terror. About this period a Viceroy, more severe 
than all who had preceded him, excited their pow- 
erless and secret hatred to its utmest extent. His 
secretary, the rigorous minister of his arbitrary 
will, was a man of insatiable cupidity ; and the In- 
dians detested him even more than they did his 
master. He died suddenly, and the horrid symp- 
toms which preceded his death, induced a universal 
belief that he had been poisoned by the Indians.— 
Investigations were instituted, but the criminals 
remained undiscovered. ‘This event occasioned a 
great sensation, for it was not the first crime of the 
same description which had occurred among the 
Indians. It was well known that they were ac- 
quainted with varieus mortal poisons: they had 
oftener than once been deteeted in administering 
them; but neither torture nor the punishment of 
death, had been successful in drawing from them 
any confession of these dreadful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was recalled ; and 
Count de Cinchon was appointed by the court of 
Spain to fill his place. The Count was in the vi- 
gor of his age, and endowed with every amiable 
quality and every virtue, calculated to conciliate 
the affection and win the confidence of all around 
him. He had, a short time before, married a 
charming young lady, whom he adored, and by 
whom he was passionately beloved. The Coun- 
tess had resolved on following her husband, who, 
dreading, on her account, the perfidy and hatred of 
the Indians, expressed a wish that she should re- 
main in Spain, notwithstanding the distress which 
the very thought of such a separation excited in 
his mind. But the Countess was filled with ter- 
rors when she reflected, that her husband would be 
exposed to all the dark conspiracies ef hatred and 
revenge. The faets attested by the late Viceroy, 
and above all his exaggerated recitals, represented 
the Indians as vile slaves, who, under the mask of 
docility, and even attachment, were capable of 
plotting in secret the blackest and most criminal 
treachery. Surprising stories were related of the 
inconceivable subtilty of the poisons of South 
America, and indeed without exaggeration.* The 
alarm which these dreadful ideas excited in the mind 
of the Countess, proved an additional motive in 
determining her to follow the Viceroy, that she 


* From the accounts of travellers and naturalists, 
there are in America certain plants of so venemous a 
nature, that the poison takes effect on those who hap. 
pen to step on them, even with shoes on their feet. 


might watch over his safety with all the precau- 
tions of fear, and all the vigilance of love. She 
took along with her some Spanish ladies, who were 
to compose her court at Lima, and among them 
was the intimate friend of her childhood. Beatrice, 
(for this was her name) was only a few years 
older than the vice-queen ; but the attachment she 
entertained for her was of so tender a nature, that 
it resembled the affection of a mother. She had 
used every effort to persuade the Countess to re- 
main at Madrid, but finding that her resolution 
was unalterably fixed, she determined to accom- 
pany her. 

Though the Indians were overjoyed at being 
freed from the yoke of their Viceroy, they were 
not the better disposed to receive his successor.— 
He was a Spaniard and they consequently expected 
that he would be animated only with feelings of in- 
justice and tyranny, and a thirst for wealth. In 
vain were they informed that the Count was mild, 
humane, and equitable; they repeated one to the 
other, “ he is a Spaniard !” and these words con- 
veyed the most energetic expression of hatred. Reli- 
gion had not yet modified these impetuous feelings; 
her sublime morality was hitherto unknown to the 
indians. ‘Their rulers had merely compelled them 
to observe a few exterior ceremonies, and they still 
retained a great portion of their former superstition 
and idolatry. 

Amidst all their misery, the Indians had exer- 
cised, ever since the eonquest of Ameriea, a secret 
vengeance which had not yet roused the suspicion 
of any Spaniard ; they had been forced to yield to 
their oppressors the gold and diamonds of the new 
world, but they had concealed from them treasures 
more precious and more useful to humanity.— 
Though they had resigned to them all the luxury 
of nature, they had exclusively reserved real benefits 
to themselves. They alone knew the powerful 
counter-poisons and wonderful antidotes which 
cautious nature, er rather Providence has distri- 
buted over these regions, are remedies against ex- 
treme diserders. ‘The Indians alone were aware of 
the admirable virtues of the bark of the Quinquina, 
and by a solemn and faithfully observed compact, 
by the most dreadful and frequently renewed oaths, 
they had pledged themselves never to reveal to 
their oppressors these important secrets.* 

Amidst the rigors of slavery, the Indians had 
always maintained a kind of internal government 
among themselves ; they nominated a chief whose 
mysterious functions consisted in assembling them 
together during the night, at certain periods, to re- 
new their oaths, and sometimes for the purpose of 
marking out victims among their enemies. The 
Indians of the townships, who enjeyed greater 
freedom than those who were subjected to service 
in the palace of the Viceroy, and who were em- 
ployed in the public works, never failed to join 
these nocturnal assemblies, which were held 
among the mountains in desert places, the only 
access to which was by-roads which appeared im- 
passable to the Europeans. But these retreats 


| * These details are all historical. 
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were to them, if net the happy asylums of liberty, 
at least the sole refuge which could protect them 
against tyranny. At this time, their secret and 
supreme chief, (for they had several,) was named 
Ximeo. Irritated by misfortune and private injus- 
tice, his soul, though naturally great and generous, 
had long since been a stranger to every mild and 
tender sentiment. A feeling of vehement indigna- 
tion, which no principle tended to repress, had, by 
daily increase, at length rendered him cruel and 
ferocious. But the base and cowardly atrocity of 
poisoning was repugnant to his character. He 
himself had never employed this horrible instru- 
ment of revenge, he had even interdicted it to his 
companions, and every act of villainy committed 
in that way was done in contradiction to his will. 
Ximeo was a father; he had an only son named 
Mirvan, whom he fondly loved, and whom he had 
inspired with a portion of his hatred of the Span- 
iards. Mirvan was young, handsome, and gener- 
ous. About three years before, he had been mar- 
ried to Zuma, the most beautiful of all the Indian 
women of the environs of Lima. The tenderness 
and sensibility of Zuma were equal to the charms 
of her person; she formed the happiness of her 
husband, and lived only for him and for a child, 
two years of age, of which she was the mother. 


Another chief, named Azan, next te Ximeo, pos- 
sessed the greatest ascendance ever the Indians.— 
Azan was violent and cruel, and no natural virtue 
tempered the instinct of fury by which he was con- 
stantly animated. ‘These two chiefs believed them- 
selves to be of illustrious origin ; they boasted of 
their descent from the royal race of the Incas. 


A few days after the arrival of the new Viceroy, 
Ximeo conveked, for the following night, a noctur- 
nal meeting on the hill of the Tiree of Health, 
thus they designated the tree from which is ob- 
ained the Quinquina, or Peruvian bark. “My 
friends,” he said, when they had all collected, “a 
new tyrant is about to reign over us: let us repeat 
our oaths of just revenge. Alas! we dare utter 
them only when we are surrounded by darkness! 
Unhappy children of the Sun, we are reduced to 
conceal ourselves amidst the shades of night! . . 
. » Let us renew, around the Tree of Health, 
the awful contract which binds us for ever to con- 
ceal our seerets.”’ Ximeo then, in a more elevated 
and firm voice, pronounced the following words: 
“We swear never to discover to the children of 
Europe the divine virtues of this sacred tree the 
only treasure which remains to us! Wo to the 
faithless and perjured Indian, who being seduced 
by false virtues, or fear, or weakness, shall reveal 
this secret to the destroyers of his gods, of his so- 
vereigns, and of his country! Wo to the coward 
who shall make a gift ef this treasure of health to 
the barbarians who have enslaved us, and whose 
ancestors burned our temples and cities, invaded 
our plains, and bathed their hands in the blood of 
our fathers, after having inflicted on them unheard 
of torments! . .. . Let them keep the gold 
which they have wrested from us, and of which 
they are insatiable ; that gold which has cost them 
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sO many crimes: but we will at least reserve to 
ourselves this gift of Heaven! .... Should a 
traitor ever arise amengst us, we swear to persue 
and to exterminate him, though he should be our 
father, our brether, or our son. We swear, should 
he be engaged in the bonds of marriage, to pursue 
in him his wife and children, if they have not been 
his accusers; and if his children are in the cradle, 
to sacrifice them, so that his guilty race may be for 
ever extinct..... My friends, pronounce from 
your inmost souls, these formidable oaths, the for- 
mula of which was hequeathed to you by your 
grandfathers, and which you have already so many 
times repeated!” . . . . “Yes,yes,” the Indians ex- 
claimed with one voice, “we pronounce ali these 
imprecations against him who shall betray this se- 
cret; we swear to keep it with inviolable fidelity, to 
endure the most dreadful torments, and even death 
itself, rather than reveal it.” 

‘“‘ Look back,” said the ferocious Azan, “on the 
early days of our subjection, at that terrible period 
when millions of Indians were put to the torture, 
not one would save his life by the disclosure of this 
secret, which our countrymen have kept locked 
within their bosoms for more than two hundred 
years! ... Judge, then, whether we can invent 
a punishment sufficiently severe for him who may 
For my own part, I once 


capable of such a crime, that he shall perish only by 
my hand; and should he have a wife, and children 
sucking at their mother’s breast, I again swear to 
plunge my poinard in their hearts!” .... 


This ferocious speech was not pronounced with- 
out a design. Azan hated the young Mirvan, the 
son of Ximeo, not merely because he did not carry 
his animosity against the Spaniards te a sufficient 
length, but above all, because Mirvan, the adored 
husband of the beautiful Zuma, and the father of a 
charming child, was happy. The wicked are al- 
ways unfortunate, and always envious. “ Azan," 
replied Mirvan,” it is possible to keep one’s promise 
without possessing your ferocity ; no one here is 
capable of perjury; your menaces can therefore 
excite no terror, and are useless, We all know 
that in excuse for cruelty you neither want a traitor 
to pursue, ngr a crime to punish.” Azan, irritated 
was about to reply ; but Ximeo prevented a violent 
dispute, by representing the imprudence and danger 
of uselessly prolonging these clandestine assemblies, 
and all immediately dispersed. 


The Indians being forced to dissemble, maintain- 
ed an appearance of respect and submission. A | 
numerous troop of young Indian women, carry!ns 
baskets of flowers, assembled at the gates of Lima, 
to receive the vice-queen. Zuma was at their head, 
and the Countess was so struck with her beauty, 
her grace, and the gentle expression of her cout 
tenanee, that in the course of a few days she ex- 
pressed a wish to have her among the number of 
Indians slaves, who were employed in the interior 
of the palace for the service of the vice-queen-~ 
The Countess quickly conceived such a friendship 
for Zuma, that she attached her to the private ser 
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vice of her chamber and her person. This favor 
seemed an act of imprudence in the eyes of Bea- 
trice, whose mind was so preporsessed by the ac- 
counts she had heard of the perfidy of the Indians, 
that notwithstanding the natural generosity of her. 
character, she yielded to every sinister alarm and 
every black suspicion, which gloomy distrust and 
terror were capable of inspiring: she was excu- 
sable; it was her friend’s safety, and not her own, 
that excited her apprehensions! She observed 
with distress the friendship of the vice-queen for 
an Indian female, and the women of the Countess 
conceived an extreme jealousy of Zuma. They 
took advantage of the weakness of Beatrice to fill 
her mind with prejudice: they represented Zuma 
as being false, dissembling, and ambitious, and one 
who fancied that her pleasing person would pardon 
every act of presumptien; that she was far from 
loving the Countess, and that she entertained an 
inveterate abhorrence of the Spaniards. They 
soon went still greater lengths, and attributed to 
her the most extravagant discourse. Beatrice did 
not indeed give credit to all that was related to her, 
but she conceived a degree of inquietude and dis- 
trust, which inspired her with a real aversion for 
Zuma. This enmity became the stronger when 
she found that Zuma was immovably fixed in the 
good graces of the vice-queen, who daily testified 
more and more attachment toward the object of so 
much hatred, injustiee, and calumny. xm on 
her part, entertained the tenderest affection for the 
Countess; nevertheless, to avoid disagreeable scenes, 
she almost wholly confined herself to her own cham- 


ber, and seldom appeared except when the Countess | 
required her services, - 


The Viceroy spared no endeavors to render him- 
self beloved by the Indians; but the latter had 
known instances of several Viceroys having mani- 
fested mildness, justice, and aflfability at the com- 
mencement of their government, who afterward 
belied all these happy promises. ‘Thus the real 
geodness of the Count made no favorable impres- 
sion upon them. ‘They regarded it as hypocrisy 
or weakness occasioned by fear on account of the 
sudden death of the secretary of his predecessor. 


The Countess had now resided about four 
months at Lima, and a visible decline had taken 
place in her health. This distressing change was 
at first attributed to the burning heat of the cli- 
mate; but her imdisposition daily angmented, alarm 
was entertained for her safety, and she was at 
length suddenly attacked with a tertian fever.— 
Every remedy known at that period was employed 
without effect. The anxiety of Beatrice knew no 
bounds; she privately questioned the physician 
who had come from Spain in the suite of the Vice- 


toy, but who, regarding the case as hopeless, spoke 
ina mysterious way, and even hinted that he attri- 
buted the illness of the Countess to some extraor- 
dinary cause, of which he could give no account. 
His air of dismay and apparent wish to conceal his 
real opinion, all tended to inspire Beatrice with the 
horrible idea that her friend was dying by the effect 


of slow poison. ...... She enjoyed not a mo- 
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/ment’s rest: though she cautiously hid her suspi- 


cions from the Countess, and even from the Count, 
yet she found it impossible to dissemble with two 
of the Countess’s women, who used every effort to 
strengthen the notion she had imbibed. .. . . But 
who could have committed this horrible crime? 
None but Zuma. ..... Zuma, who 
was privileged to enter the apartment of the vice- 
qneen at every hour...... But Zuma, whom 
the Countess had overwhelmed with acts of boun- 
ty! ..... What interest could have prompted 
her to this atrocity? Hatred is ever ready with 
replies to serve her own purposes! .... Zuma 
was hypocritical, vain, and ambitious, and she 
moreover entertained a secret and criminal passion 
for the Viceroy. . . . . In a word, she was an In- 
dian, and had been familiarised from her infancy 
with the blackest of crimes. 


Beatrice for some time labored to repél these - 
horrible suspicions, but she beheld the existence of 
her friend rapidly declining, and her terror no lon- 
ger allowed her to reason and observe with her own 
eyes; she lent a ready ear to every accusation, and 
gave credit to the most extravagant calumny. In 
the meanwhile, the Viceroy experienced the bitter- 
est anguish of mind, and without imagining the 
commission of any crime, he felt the utmost alarm 
at the long continuation of the Countess’s indispo- 
sition. However, a favorable change in the state of 
the patient, kindled a ray of hope which beamed 
for the space of a day or two. The physician, 
overjoyed, pronounced her recovery to be almost 
certain, suspicion gradually slumbered, and Bea- 
trice seemed restored to new existence. She did 
not, however, revoke the private orders she had 
given, for secretly watching Zuma, and never _per- 
mitting her to enter the chamber in which were 
deposited the various medicinal draughts prepared 
for the Countess. : 


Amidst al] these different agitations, the thoughts 
of the innocent and sensible Zuma were turned 
wholly on the vice-queen, whom she loved with 
all the sincerity of a pure and grateful soul. She 
was afflicted to the utmost on reflecting that there 
existed an infallible remedy to which she dared not 
direct her, Zuma well knew the horrible oaths by 
which the Indians had bound themselves never to 
reveal this secret. Had her own life alone been 
marked out as the sacrifice, she would not for a 
moment have hesitated to divulge all she knew; 
but her husband and her son must have been the 
certain victims of such a declaration: finally, she 
was aware that the vindictive Ximeo, the better to 
insure himself ef ber discretion, had placed her 
beloved child as a hostage in the hands of the fe- 
rocious Azan and Thamis, another Indian chief, 
who, though less cruel than Azan, was animated 
by an equal hatred of the Spaniards. Zuma, 
therefore, dared not confide her grief to Mirvan; 
she smothered her tears, and deplored her fate in 
silence. Her affliction was suddenly increased, 
for the feeble hope which had been entertained of 
the Countess’s recovery, soon vanished; the fever 
returned with redoubled violence, the physician 
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declared her life to be in danger, and that the 
Ceuntess could not support another such attack, 
should it be renewed within twelve days or a fort- 
night! .... . Universal dismay prevailed 
throughout the palace! ..... This cruel decla- 
ration plunged the Count and Beatrice into despair, 
and rent the heart of Zuma. The vice-queen, who 
was fully aware of her situation, manifested as 
much courage as gentleness and piety; the resig- 
nation of the happiest life, when accompanied by 
the consciousness of perfect purity, is always a 
calm sacrifice: she received, by her own desire, all 
her sacraments. She took a tender farewell of her 
friend and her husband, having exhorted the latter 
to watch over the happiness of the Indians, and 
particularly that of her dear Zuma; and she re- 
signed herself wholly to the consolations of reli- 
gion. Zuma, who had been a witness to this 
pathetic scene, could no longer withstand the ex- 
cess of her grief; her health, which had been in a 
declining state for the space of three months, now 
yielded to the weight of her affliction, and she was 
attacked that very evening with the disorder which 
threatened the life of the Countess, the tertian 
fever. After she had sustained two or three vio- 
lent attacks, Mirvan, with the consent of the In- 
dians, secretly conveyed to her the precious powder 
which was to operate her cure, on condition, how- 
ever, that she should not be entrusted with it in 
any large quantity, but should daily receive an 
allowance sufficient for one dose. Zuma received 
in the morning the first dose, which was to be 
taken before she retired to rest in the evening.— 
When she was alone, she looked steadfastly on 
the powder, her countenance was bathed in tears, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, “ Great God!” she 
exclaimed, “I am inspired by thee! ...... 
can only save her, by sacrificing my own life ;— 
my resolution is fixed—I will never disclose the 
mighty secret .... My death will expiate my 
compassion, even in their eyes: besides, they will 
never suspect such an act of devotion, and will at- 
tribute her cure to the help of medicine. I shall 
neither endanger the safety of Mirvan nor my 
child ; I shall not betray the secrets of my coun- 
trymen: I shall die; but the Countess will live.— 
What signifies the existence of poor Zuma? ... 
. » « and how precious is the life of that Daughter 
of Heaven, who has employed her power only to 
assist the unfortunate and console the afflicted ; 
that generous protectress of all who pine in poverty 
and slavery, and whose faltering voice, but now, 
sent forth a prayer for the cruel Indians who suffer 
her to languish! Oh, my benefactress! even though 
surrounded by the shades of death, you did not 
forget your faithful Zuma! I heard your lips pro- 
nounce a blessing on her name! .... Yes, by 
the sacred light of the sun, I swear that I will save 
you.” .... With these words Zuma wrapped up 
the powder of the Quinquina, concealed it in her 
bosom, and rose from her chair; then suddenly 
stopping, she began to reflect on the means of in- 
troducing herself umperceived into the closet where 
the drink intended for the Countess was placed.— 


— 


She had no idea of the suspicions entertained 
against her, nor of the precautions which had been 
adopted to render this closet inaccessible to her as 
well as the rest of the Indian slaves; she merely 
supposed that since the illness of the vice-queen, 
her Spanish women had appropriated to themselves 
the task of attending on her person, either through 
fear or jealousy, or one of those customs to which 
she had heard them so frequently allude, and which 
they termed etiguelte. She resolved to enter the 
closet during the night, after the maid, who slept 
there had retired to rest; and in case of her being 
discovered, she had determined to say, anxiety had 
induced her to quit her chamber to inquire after 
the state of the Countess. At the same time, 
wishing to ascertain whether she could introduce 
herself into the closet without passing through the 
apartment of the vice-queen, she descended into a 
long corridor, and having looked cautiously around 
her, she discovered a small side door, which, as she 
had previously supposed, communicated with the 
closet: the key was in the lock, and she determined 
to enter in this way during the night. She then 
speedily returned to her chamber. 


In conformity with the orders of Beatrice, Zu- 
ma’s conduet was watched with the utmost minute- 
ness, and the servants of the palace hastened to 
inform Beatrice that Mirvan had been to visit her 
that very day ; that one of the maids who had been 
stationed at the door to listen to their conversation, 
had not been able to collect a single word, in con- 
sequence of the low tone of voice in which they 
discoursed, but that Mirvan was excessively agi- 
tated on departing; that Zuma had descended the 
staircase, had searched about the corridor, examin- 
ing every door, and that on discovering that which 
led into the closet, she indicated evident signs of 
fear, lest she should be surprised, and that she 
finally escaped to her own apartment. Beatrice 
shuddered at this recital; she Immediately foresaw 
that Zuma entertained the design of introducing 
herself into the closet during the night ; she order- 
ed the women to warn her of the moment when 
Zuma should quit her chamber, and at the same 
time directed them to avoid entering the closet and 
‘to leave the key in the door. Beatrice, without de- 

lay communicated all she had heard, to the viceroy, 
who, without adopting her suspicions, was never- 
theless filled with amazement at the story, and 
agreed to conceal himself in the closet. 


About ene hour after sunset, the servants came 
to inform Beatrice that Zuma was descending the 
staircase, but without any light, and with all the 
precautions of mystery and fear, Beatrice and the 
Count immediately proceeded to their place of con- 
cealment. In a few moments they heard the door 
gently open, and Zuma appeared. She was pale 
and trembling ; she walked slowly and with app 
rent effort. .... . . She looked around the 
chamber with a countenance which announced 
distress and fear; she listened for some time at the 
door which communicated with the apartment of 
the vice-queen; all was silent! . Zuma 
then approached the table, on which a medicinal 
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draught had been placed in a decanter of crystal, 
for the purpose of being administered to the Coun- 
tess ; slice drew from her bosom the paper contain- 
ing the quinquina powder; opened it and shook 
the powder into the decanter. The viceroy seized 
with horror, rushed into the closet, exclaiming, 
“ Wretched woman! what have yeu thrown into 
the liquor?” At this unexpected sight, at 
this terrible question, Zuma started with dismay ; 
the decanter fell from her hands, and shivered in 
pieces ; she threw herself into a chair, uttering the 
words, “J am undone!” ..... and swooned 
away. 

Zuma was conveyed to her chamber. The 
Count and Beatrice deemed it prudent to conceal 
this supposed crime from the knowledge of the 
vice-queen ; she, said the Count, will sue for mercy 
on this wretch, whom no consideration on earth 
can induce me to pardon; there must be an exam- 
ple, and I am resolved to make one. It was soon 
proclaimed through the palace and the city, that 
Zuma had been detected in an attempt to poison 
the vice-queen. That very evening she was de- 
livered into the hands of justice, and conveyed to 
prison. Mirvan hastened in search of Azan and 
‘Thamir: the hand of death was already on his 
heart, and he could only utter the following words: 
“My son isin yeur power. At least promise, on 


condition that we keep this secret inyiolably, that | 


after our death, you will restore the child to my 
father.” “We swear to de so, answered Azan, 
but you are well aware, that his life must be the 
forfeit of the least indiscretion.” “ We know how 


mitted himself to prison. 
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were your designs? inquired the judge? Did you 
not intend to poison the vice-queen? Why else 


did you make use of this powder? Did you fancy 
that you were employing a salutary remedy? .. . 
. .. At this question, Zuma trembled; her eyes, 
at this moment, met those of the cruel Azan, his 
threatening glance filled her with horror; she fan- 
cied she beheld him strangling her child. No, no, 
she exclaimed, in a distracted tone, I know of no 
salutary remedy. It was poison, then?..... 
You confess it !—I confess nething. Answer then. 
Alas! I am compelled to be silent, At these words, 
Ximeo advanced and placed himself between Mir- 
van and Zuma; let me likewise be chained, said he, 
I will die along with them. Oh my father! live for 
our child’s sake ! they exclaimed with one voice.— 
But Ximeo persisted. 


‘The judges had been directed neither to employ 
torture nor te make any inquiry respecting accom- 
plices ; they removed Ximeo, and Mirvan and 
Zuma were conveyed back to prison: The Coun- 
tess’s physician appeared, and was examined. He 
declared that the illness of the vice-queen having 
baffled the most efficacious remedies, and being 
accompanied by extraordinary symptoms, horrible 
suspicions at length arose in his mind, and that the 
action in which Zuma had been detected, leaving 
no room to doubt the atrocity of her design, had 
confirmed him in an idea which he had long en- 
deavored to repel ; that finally he no longer doubted 
that this perverse slave had administered a slow 
poison to the vice-queen, and that finding herself 


excluded from the service of the chamber, and fear- 
to die,” replied Mirvan. With these words, he | ing lest the youth of the Countess, and the atten- 
quitted the ferocious Indian, and voluntarily com- | tion which was devoted to her, might in course of 


He could easily guess | time overcome the effects of a poisen, which had 


the act which Zuma had attempted, but to explain | been sparingly administered, she intended ‘to con- 
it and justify her, would have been to abandon his ‘summate her crime by a powerful dose. At this 


child to the rage of the ferocious Azan; he there- | 


fore resolved to die with his wretched wife. 

At break of day, the counsel assembled to exam- 
ine and pass sentence on Mirvan and Zuma. The 
doors of the court were thrown open, and the In- 
dians were permitted to enter; they assembled in 
great numbers, headed by their secret chiefs, Xi- 
meo, Azan, and Thamir. Mirvan and Zuma were 
brought in loaded with chains. The latter, on be- 
holding her husband, exclaimed with vehemence, 
“he is not guilty, he had no share in what I did, 
he was ignorant of my design.” .... . “ Zuma,” 
interrupted Mirvan, “ your death is certain, how 


- » [am not accused, I voluntarily share your fate. 

Zuma, let us die in silence, let us die 

with courage, and our child will still live.”.... . 

Zuma understood the real meaning of these werds; 

she made no reply, but her face was bathed in tears. 
he examination commenced. 


Zuma was unable to deny the facts to which 
Beatrice and the viceroy had been witnesses. She 
was asked from whom she had obtained the pow- 
der, She received it from me, exclaimed Mirvan. 
Zuma denied this, still protesting that her husband 
vas entirely ignorant of her designs. 


42 | 


And what | 


detail, the judges were nearly petrified with horror ; 
they collected the votes and condemned Mirvan 
and Zuma to perish amidst the flames of a pile, that 
very day at noon. They were again brought inte 
the court. Mirvan heard his sentence with heroic 
firmness. Zuma, bathed in tears, threw herself at 
his feet: I have sacrificed you, she exclaimed : that 
thought fills me with remorse : dare I hope for your 
forgiveness! ..... Let us not accuse our judges 
of cruelty, he replied, the tyrants who condemn us, 
deliver us from a horrible joke; a few hours will 
free us from the bonds of slavery! ..... These 
words moved the obdurate heart of Azan himself; 
Mirvan, said he, be not concerned for the fate of 
your son, he shall be as dear to me as if he were 
my own. 

It was now nine in the morning, and orders were 
given fer erecting the fatal pile. 

The vice-queen was dying; the physician an- 
nounced to the viceroy that every hope had van- 
ished, that it was impossible she could support 
three more fits of fever, and that six or seven days, 
at most, would terminate her existence. The 
Count, in a paroxysm of despair, could entertain 
no thought of mercy : besides, regarding Zuma as 
the most execrable monster that nature had ever 
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produced, he was divested of all feeling of compas- 
sion for her. orders that a pardon should 
be offered to Mirvan, on condition of his making a 
sincere confession of his crime. “Tell the vice- 
roy,” answered Mirvan, “ that ever though he pro- 
mised me the life of Zuma, he should never draw 
from me another syllable.” 

The viceroy did not wish to be in Lima during 
this dreadful execution. He therefore departed for 
one of his pleasure-houses, situated about half a 
league from the city, intending not to return until 
the evening. 


The wretched Ximeo vainly devised a thousand 
different projects, all tending te save Mirvan and 
Zuma; he anxiously wished to assemble his 
friends, but during the whole of the morning, the 
Indians were so closely watched, that he found no 
possibility of secretly conversing with Azan and 
Thamir. A proclamation was issued, ordering all 
the Indians in Lima to attend the execution. They 
were without arms; the Sparwish guard was dou- 
bled and ranged round the pile ; in addition to this, 
the unfortunate victims were escorted by two hun- 
_ dred soldiers. Ximeo found himself compelled to 
submit to his fate, he was overwhelmed with 
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| mense crowds had collected to see them. 


Atnidst 
the multitude, she perceived Azan, bearing her 


child in his arms, and making an effort to attract 
her observation. At this sight she uttered a piercing 
shriek, a maternal shriek, which vibrated through 
every heart .... . but collecting her strength, 
that she might once again embrace the adored 
child, she disengaged herself from the hands of the 
priest and the soldiers, and darted toward Azan, 
. Azan placed the child on the palpi- 
tating bosom of Zuma. The wretched mother, 
amidst a torrent of tears, gave her child the last 
maternal kiss. “ Zuma,” said Azan, ina low tone 
of voice, summon all your courage; recollect that 
your death is in itself a revenge, and that it wilt 
serve to render our secret the more inviolable. 
«++ «+++ “Oh! I wish for no revenge,” answer- 
ed Zuma. “Alas! were it pessible to save the 
vice-queen!”...... . She could not utter more, 
the soldiers.came to lead her away; the hand of 
death was upon her when they tore her from her 
child; and at that terrible moment she seemed te 
be offering up the sacrifice of her life........ 

The procession advanced; they were scarcely 
three hundred paces from the place of execution. 


despair, and resolved to throw himself on the pile | At this moment a mournful trumpet aunounced 


with his children. 


the appreach of the victims, the resinous wood 


Whilst the whole city, filled with consternation, | Which formed the top of the pile was kindled. 


awaited this dreadful spectacle, the vice-queen, | - 


. «. » They entered an alley of plane trees, at 


still ignorant of the tragical event, was stretched | the end of which they beheld the fatal spot, and 


upon her bed of sickness, weaker and more afflict- | the flames which seemed to mingle with the clouds. 
ed'than ever. Since six in the morning, all her | At this terrible spectacle Zuma shrunk back with 


attendants had evinced the utmost agitation. | 


This at length attracted the notice of the countess ; 
she made inquiries, and plainly perceived that 
Beatrice wished to conceal something from her, 
and that she imposed silence on the rest of her 
women. Beatrice frequently quitted the apartment, 
that she might, without constraint give venfto her 
sorrow. In une of these moments, the countess 
strictly questioned one of her maids, and so im- 
peratively enjoined her to tell the truth, that the 
girl informed her of all, and added that Mirvan and 
Zuma, far from denying the imputation laid to 
their charge, had gloried in their crime. The sur- 
prise of the countess was equal to the horror with 
which she was inspired by this dreadful communi- 
cation. “Oh, supreme Mercy!” she exclaimed, 
“TI can now invoke thee with more confidence 
than ever.” ..... She immediately ordered her 
servants to prepare an open litter, and with the 
assistance of her women she rose, and was dressed 
in a loose robe of muslin. In spite of the tears and 
entreaties of the Spanish ladies and Beatrice, the 
countess threw herself upon the litter, which was 
borne by four slaves, a fifth carrying over her head 
a large parasol of taffety: in this manner, with 
her face concealed by a long white veil, she depart- 
ed. ..... Twelve o'clock struck! ..... At 
this moment Mirvan and Zuma, on foot, loaded 
with chains, quitted their prison to undergo the 
execution of their sentence. Zuma, who was 
scarcely able to support herself, rested on the arm 
of a priest, and was guarded by two soldiers ; im- 


horror; at that moment she was delivered from the 
torment of thinking on her husband and her child; 
stupor succeeded to sensibility, and the idea of her 
approaching destruction now wholly occupied her 
mind; she saw before her inevitable death, and 
death under the most horribly threatening aspect! 
Her strength failed her; the 
frozen blood no longer circulated in her veins; her 
face was tinged with mortal paleness; and, though 
not in a state of total unconscionsness, she sunk 
into the arms of the priest, who, notwithstanding 
her repeated but vague protestations, still exhorted 
hertorepentance! ...... . Zuma, said Mirvan, 
our sufferings will not be of long duration; behold 
those whirlwinds of smoke—we shall be suffocated 
inafewmoments!....... Ah! replied Zuma, 
in a voice scarcely audible, I see nothing but fire 
» nothing but flame. ...... They ad- 
Every step which brought Zums 
nearer to her death, augmented her unconquerable 
.« The Indians had already 
ranged themselves round the pile in sad consterna- 
tion; they all held in their hands a branch of 
cypress, as an emblem of mourning; they were 
surrounded by Spanish guards: ....++++*' 
A noise was suddenly heard at some distance; 4 
horseman at full gallop appeared within view, ¢x- 
claiming, “ Hold, hold, by order of the vice-queen, 
she is approaching.” . . . . . At these words all 
were struck motionless; Zuma folded her hands 
and sent forth a supplication to heaven; but her 
soul, weighed down by terror, was not yet pene 
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ZUMA. 


trated by the faintest gleam of hope! ..... At 
length the litter of the vice-queen was perceived, 
she urged her slaves to advance with the utmost 
speed, and she quickly reached the fatal spot: the 
Spanish guards ranged themselves round the vice- 
queen, and the Indians formed a semi-circle before 
her: the countess then raised her veil and discover- 
ed a pale and languishing countenance, but full of 
grace and gentleness, and which was itself a 
speaking emblem of mercy! ..... I do not pos- 
sess, said she, the happy right of granting pardon, 
but it is a favor which I am certain of obtaining 
from the goodness of the viceroy. In the mean- 
while I take under my protection and safeguard 
these two unfortunate creatures; let their chains 
be taken off, extinguish without delay this terrific 
pile which should never have been kindled, had I 
been sooner infurmed of the event...... At 
these words the Indians threw down their branches 
of cypress, and the air resounded with reiterated 
cries of Long live the vice-queen!...... 
Ximeo rushed forward, exclaiming, Yes, she shall 
Zuma threw herself un her knees. 
Almighty God, she said, finish the work Thou 
hast begun! ..... The vice-queen signified her 
wish that Mirvan and Zuma should follow her; 
she caused them to be placed near her litter, and 
in this manner returned to the palace, followed by 
an immense multitude who enthusiastically in- 
voked blessings on her clemency and goodness. 
Having arrived at the palace, she threw herself on 
her bed, and expressed a desire that Mirvan and 
Zuma should enter her apartment; they did so, and 
placed themselves at her bed-side. Owing to the 
agitation, fatigue, and distress of mind which the 
countess had undergone, her strength was so com- 
pletely exhausted, that she fancied herself to be 
bordering on the last moments of her existence! 
ae She stretched ferth one hand to Mirvan 
and the other to Zuina; who, bathed in tears, fell 
on her knees toreceive it! ..... Beatrice could 
ne longer support this scene, and she entreated the 
countess to suffer the twu Indians to be removed, 
under guard, to an adjoining chamber. No, no, 
said the vice-queen, I will answer for them here, 


the bosom of friendship my mind is overwhelmed 
with superfluous regret ..... but these trem- 
bling hands which I press within my own, fortify 
my courage; the very sight of these unfortunate 
beings diffuses calmness and confidence through 
Zuma, suffocated with grief, should heaven frus- 
trate my only hope, it will then be seen whether or 
not the wretched Zuma loved you! No, I never 
can survive you! ..... Atthese words Beatrice 
shuddered. Detestable hypoerisy, she exclaimed 
-+.+..» Do not insult them, said the countess, 


they repent; see they ehed tears! ...... Ah! 
Zuma, pursued she, you, whose gentle figure be- 
spoke a celestial soul! ..... You whom I have 
so dearly loved! ..... how can I entertain the 
slightest resentment against you! ..... I look 
upon you both as the instruments of my eternal 
happiness; I forgive you with a willing heart; 
may you return to the consolation of religion with 
equal sincerity...... Zuma, almost driven to 
distraction, was about to speak, and perhaps to re- 
veal a part of the secret which weighed a thousand 
times more heavily on her mind, than if she had 
only had her own life to defend; but Mirvan in- 
terrupted her: Zuma, said he, let us be silent! the 
voice of the countess will bring down the truth 
from heaven! Let us place our trust in the God 
whom she invokes! He will save her precious life 
and will justify us!..... These words were 
pronounced in so sincere atoue and with so solemn 
an air, that they made a powerful impression even 
on Beatrice. The vice-queen wished to interrogate 
Mirvan, but in vain; he entreated that she would 
question him no further, and for twe hours main- 
tained the most obstinate silence. 


The vice-queen, before proceeding to the pile to 
save Zuma, had dispatched a messenger to the 
count to hasten his return to the palace; she every 
moment expected him, and was astonished that he 
had not yet arrived. She was about to send off 
another ceurier, when an extraordinary clamor was 
heard throughout the palace. Beatrice quitted the 
countess’s chamber to inquire the cause of the 
agitation ; a moment after the countess distinguish- 
ed the voice of the viceroy, she ordered the door to 
be thrown open, and exclaimed, “My Lord, I en- 
treat your pardon for the guilty.” .... They 
are your deliverers! .... replied the viceroy, 
entering the apartment. All were petrified with 
amazement. ‘The viceroy held a lovely boy in his 
arms. Zuma uttered a shriek of joy ; it was her 
child. The viceroy rushed forward, placed the 
child upon her bosom, and prostrated himself at her 
feet. . . . . . Ximeo followed him, he advanced, 
and addressing himself to Mirvan: You may now 
speak, said he, with the consent of all the Indians : 
the secret is revealed, we have all tasted the pow- 
der in the presence of the viceroy ; he himself in- 
sisted on partaking of it before he brought it here. 
At these words, Zuma, transported, almost 
drowned in tears, strained her child within her 
arms, and returned thanks to Heaven. Mirvan 
embraced his father, the vice-queen asked a thou- 
sand questions in a breath; the count briefly re- 
lated all that the Indians had revealed to him. 
Great Heaven! exclaimed the countess, throwing 
her arms round the neck of Zuma, this angelic 
ereature would have laid down her life to save me, 
and she was on the verge of being sacrificed ! 
ie wee In the performanee of so sublime an ac- 
tion, she was accused of an atrocious crime! 
wae And the fears of this heroic couple for the 
preservation of their child, added the viceroy, made 
them endure with unconquerable firmness, shame, 


ignominy, and the aspect of a terrible death! 
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. «++. Ah! said Zuma, the vice-queen has done 
still more! Though she believed us to be monsters 
of ingratitude and atrocity, and the authors of all 
her suffering, yet she protected and delivered us, 
and with what kindness, what generosity!..... 
She, as well as yourselves, replied the vicerey, will 
now receive the reward due to virtue...... 
Here are two doses of the blessed powder, the one 
for Zuma and the other for the vice-queen...... 
So saying, the eount himself poured the quinquina 
into two separate cups; Zuma drank first, and the 
vice-queen wished to receive the salutary beverage 
from her hand. All present were melted into tears; 
the vice-queen, already revived by the double in- 
fluence of joy and hope, received with transport 
the tender embraces of her husband, Beatrice, and 
the happy Zuma; she raised Zuma’s child to her 
pillow, and loaded him with the tenderest caresses; 
she promised to be thenceforth his second mother. 
Beatrice and the rest of ‘the Spanish ladies sur- 
rounded Zuma; they gazed upon her with admira- 
tion. Beatrice, in a fit of transport, kissed her 
hand, that beneficent hand which she had accused 
of having committed an execrable crime! ..... 
In the midst of his enthusiasm, the viceroy took 
Mirvan and Zuma by the hand, he opened a win 
dow and led them out on a baleony overlooking the 
principal street in the city, which was at that time 
filled with Spaniards and Indians. Here, said he, 
peinting to Mirvan and Zuma, here are the volun- 
tary victims of gratitude, generous sentiment, and 
the sanctity of oaths! .... . Indians, their sub- 
lime virtues and those of the vice-queen have led 
you to abjure a hatred formerly too pardonable, but 
now unjust! you have, by an unanimous wish, 
freed yourselves from the cruel oath formed by re- 
venge; instead of our secret enemies, you have 
become the benefactors of the old world! To 
render you happy will henceforth be not merely the 
duty of humanity, but of gratitude; and that guty 
shall be fulfilled. Indians, all who in this memora- 
ble assembly have come to sacrifice feelings of re- 
sentment, to admiration and gentle pity ; Indians, 
you are free; such sentiments place you on a foot- 
ing of equality with your conquerors! Enjov 
this glory, virtue has effected your liberation! 
. Love your sovereign and serve him with 
fidelity ; let the tree of health flourish on the land 
which will be distributed among you: reflect, when 
you cultivate it, that the whole universe is indebted 
to you for this blessing of the Creator! ..... 
This address excited universal enthusiasm, and the 
viceroy, wishing to terminate the day by the 
triumph of Zuma, gave orders that she should be 
attired in a magnificent dress: a crown of laurel 
was placed upon her head, and she was seated on 
a superb chair of state; all the ladies of the court 
of the vice-queen placed themselves in her suite ; 
she was attended by the vice-queen’s guard of 
honor; aherald on horseback preceded the retinue, 
pronouncing the following words: “Behold Zuma, 
the wife of the virtuous Mirvan, and the pre- 
server of the vice-queen.” Zuma, reclined on 


cushions of cloth and gold, pressed her child to her 


HAPPINESS. 


| 


bosom, and carried in one hand a branch of the 
iree of health. In this way she proceeded through 
the principal streets of Lima, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people who assembled in crowds to see 
her and to everwhelm her with benedictions. On 
Zuma’s return to the palace, the vice-queen re- 
ceived her with open arms. ‘he was then con- 
ducted to an elegant suite of apartments prepared 
expressly for her and her husband; servants were 
appointed to attend on them, and they were thence- 
forward to be regarded as the most intimate and 
dearest friends of the vice-queen. In the evening 
the city and all the court-yards of the palace were 
illuminated, and in the gardens tables were laid out 
with sumptuous refreshments for the Indians. 

The vice-queen and Zuma were quickly freed 
from every remaining trace of fever; at the termi- 
nation of a week the vice-queen was in a perfect 
state of convalescence. On the same spot where 
the fatal pile had excited such a sensation of horror, 
the viceroy erected an obelisk of white marble, on 
which the following words were engraven in cha- 
racters of gold: 


To Zuma, the Friend and Preserver of the vice- 
queen, and Benefactress of the Old World. 


On each side of this obelisk a tree of health was 
planted, that blessed tree, sanctified by so many 
virtues, and which, among the Indians, afterwaid 
became the emblem of every virtue which does 
honor to humanity. The viceroy lost no time in 
sending to Europe the precious powder of the 
quinquina, which was long known by the name of 
the countess’s powder,* but which in Latin stil! 
preserves its original name. 

Fortune and honors never inspired with pride, 
the generous and sensible Zuma; she was always 
passionately beloved by the vice-queen, ard her 
own virtues always rendered her worthy of her 


glory and happiness. ‘ 
Original. 
Lines wrilten in a Lady’s Album. 


HAPPINESS, 


BY DR. LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK. 


Say—is it found where rubies shine, 

Or diamonds yield their dazzling rays? 
In bright saloon or crowded halls, 

Wheré pride and pomp and glory blaze ? 


Or is it found where pleasure strikes, , 
From airy harp her syren strain ? 

Where vice and angry passions rage, 
And lead to wretchedness and pain ? 


No—in the pure unsullied soul, 

Where Gop’s own holy spirit shines— 
We find this gem of fairer light, 

Than all the brilliants of the mines‘ 


* Historical—Related of the Jesuit’s bark, or quin- 
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ASHGROVE. 


From the Washington Roporter. 


ASHGROVE—OR THE RETURN. 


“ Lone—as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone—as a solitary cloud 
A single cloud on a sunny day, . 
While all the rest of Heaven is clear, 
A trown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear, 
Where skies are blue, and earth is gay.” 


Byron. 

“ Sojourn where you may and view the little 
world around you, and you will find objects to 
teach the lesson that fiction can never reach the 
wonders of truth. Penetrate into the deepest 
recess of the country, far from cities and even 
villages, and well built farm houses and barns, 
amid fields, meadows and orchards, where plenty 
smiles, and where contentment ought to dwell, 
and there you will find that Happiness is still a 
wanderer, a tenant at will. Raise your eyes to 
that winding road, behold that dark dell on the 
right. There is a cabin, you can just see its 
wooden chimney, and now entering the road, 
and now moving slow and painful, the figure of 
a human being. That being is Millman the 
Hermit, of Chartiers. He is too far from you 
te enable you to scan his worn features, and it 
is well, they would give you no pleasure. Heiss 
destitute not from poverty, but he is destitute. 
solitary and alone on earth. Wrinkled and 
grey, not so much from age as from the worst of 
care, remorse. The youth of that man was 
fair in prospect as your’s can be. No parents 
were more tender, nor other relations kinder 
than were those of the long deserted Millman. 
Years have flowa away since he has had to look 
in retrospect on blasted hopes, on joyous youth, 
on times by-gone, and on futurity without hope.” 

lt was an eveniag in autumn, the brown leaf 
told of summer gone and winter approaching ; 
the moon was rising over the distant hills, and 
reddened by the pyramid of smoke issuing from 
Pittsburgh, as the old and venerable Samuel 
Walton, in the grey of sunset sat on his porch, 
and addressing his grandson Sumner Walton, 
who had but a few days returned as a Prodigal 
son to the parental roof, and now sat attentive 
to the words and kind voice ef his grandfather. 
The parents and sisters of Sumner were pre- 
sent, and a placid joy after a season of sorrow 
sat on the hearts of the group. 

“ There is much in thatanan’s life,” continned 
the old historian, “* Sumner, that may be of 
benefit to you, and its relation can do him now 
no harm, for though ia, he is not of the world. 
Though I am old yet he is my elder by many 
years; but this is no matter.” 

When the French war broke out in 1755, I 
Was, if not a youth, a young man, and could 
handle the rifle well, no small matter in those 
days, and I was made a militia captain, and was 
one of those led to the field or valley of Death 

y Braddock. We were on our march, and 
were encamped on the Potomac, when, as my 
men in the evening were preparing supper for 
themselyes and officers, a fine boy of between 
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sired to speak to me apart. I consented, and 
when out of hearing we sat down onalog. He 
appeared weary and distressed as he told me that 
he wished to join my company. 

“You are very young, my boy,’ I replied, 
“ from whence have you come ?” 

“ From Virginia,” was his answer, “ and up- 
ward of a hundred miles from here.” 

“ Why did you not join the Virginians ?’’ I de- 
demanded. 

His breast heaved, and he seemed unable to 
answer, when | again observed, My boy, lam 
afraid you have fled from your parents,” but as- 
suming a tone suitable to gain his confidence, 
added, “ tell me the truth.” 

Reassured, by my kindness of manner, he con- 
fessed that he bad eloped from a brutal step-fa- 
ther but kind mother. That his reasons for not 
joining the Virginians were from fear of being 
known; that the rifle he held in his hands was 
his own, the bequest of his father, and that he 
was sorry he had left home, but that it was now 
too late to go back. 

The closing observation admitted of no doubt. 
The army was already on the froatier, it de- 
manded therefore but a moment for me to re- 
solve, and | observed, “as to your return, that 
may be thought about when we all return or when 
those return who are able, in the meanwhile be 
a good boy, give your name out as Walton, you'll 
be considered a relation of mine, may be a son, 
no matter.”’ 

As Samuel Waltor this boy joined my com- 
pany, and attached himself personally te me, 
and a gallant and brave young soldier was added 
to the fated army. As to myself no wounds at- 
tested the danger incurred, but my Samuel re- 
ceived a wound bya ball which crossed his fore- 
head, and changed a very fine to a rather dis- 
figured countenance. e returned to the Po- 
tomac, and his return to Virginia, spoken of often 
but always delayed from causes | could not now 
relate if | would, until the spring of 1759, when 
he had changed the boy for a very athletic man, 
and again did we cross the mountains in the 
army of General Forbes, and were at the taking 
of Fort du Quesne. 

There were many, and myself and Samuel of 
the number, who had western lands as well as 
military glory in view in following the army a 
second time to the wilds of Monongahela. As 
soon therefore as we could obtain our release 
from duty we prepared to scour the woods, rifle 
in hand. 

The now beautiful country between the Ohio 
and the western range of mountains was then, 
1758-59, one wide expanse of trees. With the 
fall of Pittsburgh, as Fort du Quesne is now 
named, even the savages left the eastern side of 
Ohid. To such adventurers this then desola- 
tion lay indeed before us, and in it we spent the 
winter, depending for subsistence and clothi 
on our rifles. Twice we returned to Pitt, 
occasionally in search of what many found a 
future home. 

The spriug of 1759 was opening, and we had 
more than once consulted as to our return, 
though we still lingered until two incidents oc- 
curred which determined our motions. We were 


sixteen and seventeen presented himself and de- | in our rambles at different times encamped on 
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ASHGROVE. 


almost every stream between the Ohio and Mo- | however, he at length observed, “ Father, if we 
nongahela, and on a certain evening, had raised | stay here all night we must camp.” So trite a 


the smoke and flame of our fire on a small branch 
which joins Chartier near where Canonsburgh 


now stands, when a couple of Land Hunters on: 


their way from the heads of Wheeling to Pitt, 
wound down the valley and joined us for the night. 
After the common inquiries were made, aad 
while chewing our venison and bear-meat sup- 
per, one of eur new friends observed laughing 
to the other, “* Dad, Jim, we must have some fun 
with the old bear as we go back.” 

* Old Millman has a rifle, Tom,” replied Jim, 
** and may use it to kill another bear.” 

* He use his rifle!” replied Tom with great 
contempt, and turning to us continued, “ 1’ll tell 
you what strangers, there’s an old brute come 
into this county and built a cabin in a narrow 
valley down this creek, and if he ainta runaway 
murderer then Tom Simpkins never shot a bear 
or deer.” 

** Better reason for him to use his rifle,” inter- 
rupted his companion. 

** Reason,” rejoined Simpkins in wrath, “why 
with all his savage looks 1 know that he is a 
coward.” 


‘** Why do you think him a murderer?” I then 
asked. 

** Because he looks like one,” replied Simkins, 
““ and behaves like one,as he shuns and trembles 
when any one comes near his den. Why are we 
all now so glad to meet here ?”’ 

I could not but admire the natural logic and 
good feeling of the manly hunter and subjoined, 
“ This young man, my son, and myself intend to 
go on to-morrow about seven or eight miles from 
here to view a little better than we have done,a 
body of land we have marked, and then to re- 
turn this way and proceed to Pitt. Now joinus 
to-morrow, and next day we'll join you in a visit 
to this terrible man you speak of.’’ 

* Willingly,” replied both in a breath, and 
after the laugh, jokes and tales of the late war, 
and projects of settlement, we one after another 
forgot in sound and refreshing sleep our projects. 


Long before the sun of morning had beamed, 


we were all again on foot, had breakfasted, and 
on our way saw the rising sun and distant moun- 
tains from the high hill over where the Stone 
Meeting House is now building. Noon found 
us among the hills along which the new Red- 
stone road was afterward traced. We made our 
examination and had reached on East Char- 
tiers, the old Redstone road, but before reach- 
ing it we heard the bells of several horses, and 
coming still nearer the trace saw on the bottom 
a number of persons, much above any company 
we had hitherto encountered. We naturally 
joined them, and soon lost all intention of leav- 
ing them for that night. Indeed I need not at- 
tempt to give you an idea of the gladness of such 
meetings at such times and places. 

Among this company was a man of middle 
age, but still very vigorous, and in education 
above any person I had hitherto met west of the 
mountains, and with whom I was soon in close 


conversation. Samuel always close by me if 


ssible seemed more than usually attentive, and 
y rare sigas which at first I did not see attempt- 
ed to draw me to one side. Not succeeding, 


iece of information would have made me smile, 
if | had net seen a something unexpressed, and 
I got up and went down the creek with my bo 
a few steps, when he earnestly observed, “‘That 
man is Squire Hinson, and lives within less than 
one mile trom where my mother’—— 

His feelings here choked his utterance, and in 
order that we might not be overheard pretended 
to be gathering wood until we had reached a 
proper distance when [| earnestly observed, 
* Samuel, you are a young man of tried resolu- 
tion, curb your feelings—we’ll go back, and I'l] 
draw Hinson into further conversation, and lead 
him to give you the information you so much 
desire.” 

“ Heaven give me strength to hear of my 
mother and sisters,’’ ejaculated Samuel, and we 
returned with our load of wood. Squire Hin- 
son and myself were soon again in deep con- 
versation, and you may be sure we had one most 
attentive hearer. Gradually and cautiously, I 
made inquiry about different persons | had heard 
Samuel name, and at last named his step-father 
Simon Falconer. 

* Simon Falconer,” exclaimed Hinson, “ do 
you know any thing of that man ?”’ 

*““ Nothing whatever personally,’ I replied, 
“ but have heard there was such a man in your 
part of Virginia.” 

‘** And you'll get some hundred pounds,’ re- 
plied Hinson, “* money told down if you can, and 
will bring him back to —— Court house.” 

The whole company but of all Samuel Asb- 
eres my adopted son, at once exclaimed, “For 
why ?” 

In fact | was myself too intent on hearing the 
answer to notice or restrain Samuel who sprang 
forward, and seizing Hinson by the hand repeat- 
ed the “ why” in a voice which startled the man 
to whom it was addressed, who Jooking a mo- 
ment earnestly at the young man replied, “ Be- 
cause he is a murderer—perhaps a double mur- 
derer.”’ 

Never can | forget the look of despair and 
anguish with which Ashgrove, dropping the hand 
of Hinson, feebly demanded “ of whom?” But 
giving no time to receive a reply sunk down at 
the root of a sugar tree, breathing out, “ My 
mother, my mother.”’ 

It was now Hinson’s turn to be astonished and 
anxious to learn the cause of the terrible effects 
of his information on a total stranger.—But his 
mind wandered; conflicting, and at first con- 
fused recollections rose as he gazed upon the 
distorted features of the young man at his feet, 
but at length, as if a ray of light had darted into 


his mind he struck his forehead with his right 


hand, exclaiming, * It must be, he is, yes, he 1s 
the lost boy ;” and seizing the hand which 
held his own a moment before, continued “ Sa- 
muel Ashgrove,are you not Samuel Ashgrove? 

‘Alas! Lam the Prodigal son,” replied Samuel. 

‘* Mysterious powers,” ejaculated Hinson, 
“then Falconer may or may not bea murderer. 

‘** Stranger,” I now observed, “ you speak 10 
such a manner, that we cannot clearly under- 
stand. This young man has been four years 4% 
a child to me.”’ 
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“ And as a child I knew him,” interrupted 
Hinson evidently hurt, “ out of the limits of my 
own blood po human being was ever more 
cherished by me than Elmira Ashgrove, and I | 
cannot be indifferent to her child, but you must. 
all be calm as I have something serious to relate.” 

There was indeed dead silence in the camp, 
the evening was closing in, and the Horse Bells 
only broke with their tinkling sound upon the | 
ear of night,as Hinson related the following 
events, and as Samuel Ashgrove leaning on my 
knee had gained sufficent composure to listen 
calmly. 
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“In the spring of that year when Braddock’s 
army was forming, the once beautiful and al- 
— excellent Elmira Ashgrove with her three 
children, had been for her lasting misery united 
the fourth year to Simon Falconer. With a 
tolerable person, but unprincipled and morose, 
the poor wife and mother had long seen her 
error, but struggled on. Her eldest child and 
son, the image in every respect of his father, 
bold and manly when a mere boy got the hatred 
and much of the abuse of his step-father. ‘ Let 
him strike me,’ often said the noble boy, ‘ if I 
can save my mother,’ and it was visible to Fal- 
coner that the time was slowly coming forward 
when the son of Ashgrove was not to be stricken 
unrevenged.—They were preparing for spring 
crop, and for some trifling word or commission 
the boy was struck with a plough whip. Next 
morning Ashgrove and his father’s rifle were 
gone, and neither ever since heard of at ——. 

* The almost distracted mother and weeping 
sisters had, in surplus of sorrow, to sustain the 
abuse, and hear the curses and threats of Fal- 
coner, who, however, soon found it necessary to 


moderate his wrath. Hated in his neighborhood, 
his threats of being the death of his step-son, 
were to his utmost terror, changed toa charge 
that he had murdered the boy. He was brought 
before me and two other justices, but no direct 
evidence appearing, and as the mother and 
many others gave their opinion that Samuel 
Ashgrove had joined the army, Falconer was 
discharged. His home could under no circum- 
stances be a happy one, and his wife who sin- 
cerely exonerated him from being the actual 
murderer of her son, could not but regard him 
as being little less guilty. Falconer felt this, 
but until about six months since avoided actual 
violence, but from some expression which was 
extorted from her by taunting reflections on her 
lost child, he inflicted repeated blows on his wife 
in presence of her screaming daughters. 

“The measure was now full, and the villain 
fled. Elmira Falconer was still living when | 
left Virginia but hourly expected to depart, a 
victim to the cruelty of her husband and anguish 
of heart. The dread of vengeance from earth 
and Heaven must have lent him more than hu- 
man powers to escape. The Governor’s proc- 
lamation added little to public exertions to seize 
him, still Falconer eluded his pursurers and is 
yet at large, but if Mrs. Falconer dies and he is 
taken, the whole circumstances of his life will 
witness against him.” 

“ And | am also guilty,” murmured her son, in 
the utmost bitterness of heart. ‘ But why do 1 


linger here, I may yet see a living mother.” 
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“Or revenge a dead one,’ interrupted the 
warm hearted straight forward Simkins, who 
rushing forward and seizing the hand of Ash- 
grove continued with great earnestness, “ I'll 
never beat a bear out of a tree again if that 
brute down Shurtee ain’t that same ‘Faleoner.” 
“I'm of the same opinion,” rejoined his com- 
panion. 

The circumstances already related were now 
explained to Mr. Hinson, who remained wrap- 
ped in thought for some minutes after hearing 
the relation, and then solemnly observed, “ A 
something tells me this is the man; I desire not 
his blood or the gold for his recapture, but justice 
demands that he be brought to justice. ‘To-mor- 
row we must secure him; but,’ and he clasped 
the hand of Ashgrove, “ you must not appear, 
you might be rash.”’ 

“ No,” mournfully exclaimed Ashgrove, “Not 
a finger of mine shall be laid on him. Thesoul 
of my mother would rise and crush me if she is 
gone to the place of bliss, and the pain of years 
of desertion I cannot increase if she is living.” 

This part of Pennsylvania was then claimed 
by Virginia, and Thomas Hinson being a magis- 
trate, though out of his district, had a semi-judi- 
cial authority, and with him at our head we pro- 
ceeded the ensuing day in pursuit of our sup- 
posed fugitive. 

The day was advancing to meridian, and we 
were moving along in file, Indian like, and as 
silent as the sons of the forest. Tom Simkins 
as our guide, was marching in front, Squire Hin- 
son riding next, with myself immediately in his 
rear, and my adopted son and the other forming 
our rear guard. We were threading down Char- 
tiers, passing sometimes on one side and some- 
times on the other, as the projecting hills and 
winding of the stream permitted, when Hinson 
suddenly reined up his horse, and turning roundin 
his saddle observed to me with an air as if some 
very important reflection had rose in his mind, “ I 
have a thought;” to this I made no other reply 
than a nod, as much as to say, let’s have it.’’ 
The whole party had halted and awaited with 
some curiosity to hear the new bern thought. 
The squire after some hesitation added, ** my 
thought is, that if we find Falconer, he might be 
kept ignorant that his step-son is living, and 
among his captors. Let Samuel Ashgrove be 
still called Samuel Walton until we arrive in 
Virginia. His mother, if living, deserves to have 


the existence of her son made known to her be- 


fore it is revealed to his unworthy step-father. 
If, as | fear, the mother is beyond earthly com- 
fort, Samuel has two sweet and lovely sisters 
now mourning their loss,and to whom a brother 
will be as an angel sent to support them in their 
bereavement. Falconer deserves noshare in such 
joys—he deserves to think himself, if he is not, a 
murderer.” 


To this speech, made with much earnestness, 


we all listened attentively, and leng before it was . 


closed, Samuel and myself were much pleased 
with the arrangement, and entered intoit warmly. 

The Chartier is one of those nut-brown streams 
of the West which draws its numerous feun- 
tains from dales and slopes and from knolls, and 
from hills, no mean representatives of moun- 
tains, the whole forming a valley of surpassing 
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variety and natural beauty. The mimic river 
itself seems conscious of the splendor of the 
scenery which rises from and adorns its banks, 
and consequently, wanders slowly and deviously, 
as if reluctant to quit scenes soalluring. It was 
in a deep dell, under a cedar-crowned ledge of 
rocks, and opposite to the silent point of a pen- 
insula formed by one of those sweeping curves 
made by Chartier, as if attempting a return to 
its fountain, that Millman the white savage had 
formed his den. 

This repaire was known to few, but among 
that few was Tom Simkins and his fellow hun- 
ter. Arrived ata very abrupt bend of the creek, 
Simpkins stopped on the right bank, and point- 
ing down stream observed, “ we are within half 
a mile of the place; do you Squire Hinson and 
your friend continue to follow the path until you 
come to some high rocks; you and me Jim,” 
addressing his fellow hunter, “‘ will cross over 
yon ridge, and then go up the creek and meet 
these gentlemen. ere’s a good deal of wolf 
as well as bear inold Millman.” Then making 
a trap of the bend of the creek, with his ram- 
rod in the air, dashed over the stream followed 
by his companion, who were soon seen rising the 
opposite hill amid the trees and bushes. As 
directed, we pursued our way, and soon found 
that the sagacity of Simkins was not at fault, as 
entering the narrow bottom,and under the bank 
we were taught to expect, we saw the two hun- 
ters held at bay by a man fortified by a fallen 
tree and a fallen rock. 

* Look behind you old buck,” roared out Sim- 
kins. The order was obeyed, and the rifle fell 
from the nerveless arm of Falconer, for it was 
him, and the moment his eye fell on Squire Hin- 
son, he almost screamed, ** I am lost, 1 am lost,’’ 
dropped his ay omy and half falling sustained 
himself against the rock behind which he had 
taken shelter. The face of Hinson fascinated 
that of the culprit, and the two menso many 
years neighbors and acquaintances, if not friends, 
stood long gazing on each other with extremely 
different feelings. To describe such a scene 
transcends all language; what words are ade- 
quate to sketch the peenene ine painful, the 
mingled feelings of a son thus brought into the 
presence of him who was once the husband, and 
who was now to be dragged to the footstool of 
justice as the murderer of his mother? Words 
are as airy nothings; the mind alone can reach 
such realities. either word, tear, nor sigh 
came from Ashgrove: he gazed a moment on 
the victim, and then averted his looks. Fal- 
coner made no resistance, and seemed to shrink 
from hearing the fate of his wife. Hinson under- 
stood the state of mind of his prisoner; nature 
was interpreter between them. ‘ No personal 
injury is intended you,” said the compassionate 
magistrate to Falconer. ‘“ 1 dare not flatter you 
with hope. You may or may not be the mur- 
derer of your wife.—Elmira was at my departure 
under the care of my family, and with her chil- 
dren in my house ; but her departure hourly ex- 
pected. hen she speaks of you Falconer, it 
is to pray for what I am affraid you never did 
yourself If she is gone to the grave, you 
may place hopes above, you need indulge none 
below. Your step-son.” To this terrific ad- 
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| dress Falconer made no reply, but his groans, 


were too dreadful to hear—I hear them yet— 
they were not the groans of contrition, they 
were the cries of fear, terror, and remorse. 

It was evening, it was raw, cold,and misty, as 
Judge Thomas Hinson with his prisoner, myself 
and Thomas Ashgrove reached a common log 
tavern among the mountains of Virginia, and 
about thirty miles from —— Court-House. Sa- 
muel Ashgrove had been brought under my pro- 
tection, under circumstances so peculiar, had 
been so long as a son,and was still placed under 
circumstances which demanded all the aid I 
could give—therefore | could not for any con- 
sideration suffer him to return without me to Vir- 

inia, or fora moment think of parting from 
im until the fate of himself and relations was 
known. 

When we entered the tavern, a cheerful log- 
fire was burning, and by it sitting two men, 
travellers like ourselves, but from an opposite 
directiom We were weary and rather wet, and 
but little disposed te conversation even between 
ourselves. Falconer as he had done on the 
whole journey whenever he stopped, lay down 
and near a wall if in a house, or.tree if in the 
woods, and turning away his face remained io 
gloomy silence. bile thus warming and dry- 
ing ourselves, the two strangers on the opposite 
side of the hearth had the conversation to them- 
selves. Sometimes that conversation was in too 
low a tone, or too unconnected a manner to ar- 
rest our attention even had we felt a desire to 
follow its course, but we were suddenly roused 


to intense interest by the following expression: . 


He will be brought to justice; such a crime’ — 
The speaker was here interrupted by seeing our 
eyes fixed on him, but more by a violent start 
of Falconer, who rose to its elbow, and fixed a 
distracted stare on the stranger. The surprise 
was mutual, as the moment their eyes met the 
ereeese sprung to his teet exclaiming, “ Simon 

alconer, Simon Falconer.” The look was more 
than Falconer could support, the miserable man 
saw his doom, and the bleeding shade of his wife 
in that terrible look, and sunk groaning to the 
fluor. It was evident the two men were per- 
sonally acquainted with each other, though ex- 
cept the groans of the wretched prisoner, a dead 
silence ie some time prevailed in the room, 
which was at length broken by the stranger, 
who turning to Squire Hinson observed, “ you 
are, it is to be presumed, taking this man to—— 
Court-House?” 

“* My name is Thomas Hinson, and I am act- 
ing as a magistrate,” was the reply. 

The name is sufficient,’ rejoined the stran- 
ger, “that you are acting as duty dictates; | 
knew Simen Falconer in days of better pro- 
mise. Sorry would I be to add a grain to the 
mountains which must weigh on bis soul. Yes- 
terday as we passed a decent Meeting-House 
on eur way, the congregation was gathering a0 
we halted during the serviee. A grey headed 
clergyman officiated,and when he rose his voice 
faltered, his eyes moistened, and all his frame 
shook, as he announced to his hearers, that the 
earthly sufferings of the beautiful and always 
beloved Elmira Faleoner were drawing [o 4 
close, that all hope was over of her recovery, 
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and that the tion were 


his wither- 


rayers of the con 
requested. The minister then rais 
and streaming eyes, and addressed the 
Throne of Grace with words and fervor, that 
shook the frames and melted the hearts of all 
present; but when he a gy that repentance 


might melt the heart of the murderer, and that 
he might receive mercy if yet in life, the tears 
of many were quenched. ‘T’'.e whole scene was 
impressive beyond all forgetfulness, but when 
the service was over, that voice which next to 
that of God himself, pronounced the most terri- 
fic vengeance against the shedder of blood.” 

During this narrative it demanded more than 
one silent admonition from me to prevent Sa- 
muel Ashgrove from revealing himself, but with 
heaving heart he repressed his feelings, and 
leaning on his hands and knees communed only 
with bimself. I now deemed it my duty to ad- 
dress Falconer, which I did by calling to his 
mind, that the gates of mercy from above were 
not yet shut upon him; that we were almost as- 
sured that an angel was now pao tor him, 
and that from human pity be had lost all hope. 
The stranger and Squire Hinson followed, or 
joined me in cium the unfortunate man 

ut bitter ns were his answers; we could 
not extort from him a single word.—His was the 
struggle of despair and hardness of heart. That 
state of mind which clings to life, dreads death, 
and regards the future with too much horror to 
dare its contemplation. 

it was one of those indescribable fine days of 
early winter on which we left the log tavern, and 
in the additional company of the two strangers 
and fellow lodgers, we greceemes toward —— 
Court-House, where Judge Hinson was to de- 
liver his prisoner to the proper authorities.— 
When passing the ridge of a mountain from 
which a most inviting country lay spread as if 
acarpet under our feet, and on which the little 
town of —— appeared as a mere farm, we all 
halted as if by ove inspiration to scan the truly 
splendid landscape. Forsome moments we gazed 
in delighted silence, but the charm was broken 
by a groan from Falconer; what was as a land 
of promise to us, was to him of shame, remorse 
and death. Spread before him lay the land of 
his birth, eat, happy days; also of his crime 
and dreaded punishment.—The expressions of 
admiration rising in our breasts died on our lips; 
we could not aggravate misery so intollerable, 
and in sorrowful reflections we passed down the 
mountain, and as the day was declining reached 
the Court-House. 

The compassionate Judge Hinson, in order to 
save his Enene from the rude gaze and reflec- 
lions of the people at the Court-House, beckon- 
ed to me when about a mile from the place, to 
tide with him a little in advance. | iid bo. and 
he then observed that he would ride forward, and 
have an upstair’s room in the ome house pre- 
pared, where Falconer could be confined until 


the sheriff was apprised of his arrival. 1 merely 
nodded assent, and he was soon out of sight. As 
a sick man and traveller Falconer was convey- 
ed to a room, and if not sick, terror had preyed 
and emaciated him so that his features appear- 
scarce human.—The first distinct words we 
eard from him for many days burst forth as we, 
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laid him on a bed, “ Oh,” he slowly breathed, 
“this is kind—hide me from every one—Qh! 
could I never again see the human face.” He 
now as usual turned his face to the wall and 
relapsed into moody silence. His step-son and 
the two men who returned with us from the 
tavern, had not aided him to the room, and oaly 
Hinson and myself heard the bitter exclama- 
tions. We looked on him and on each other, 
but words failed us both, and in silence we left 
him to brood over his dreadful fate. 

Friends now crowded in to welcome Judge 
Hinson whom | found beloved and respected, 
but before much gratulation could pass, some 
one exclaimed yonder comes Dr. M’ Williams, 
we can now learn whether Mrs. Falconer sur- 
vives or not. Up came the doctor with a face 
very unlike one of his profession coming from a 
dead patient. Toreceive his report he had much 
more impatient auditors than he wot ef, and as 
he rode up, from more than one voice came, 
** How is Mrs. Falconer ?”’ 

“ Past all danger—past all danger,” replied 
the exulting doctor, and then added, “ if that 
woman is not an angel there never was one in 
human form. What would you think is her most 
exulting joy on knowing that she may yet live 
many years?” But giving no one time to frame 
a conjectural answer, subjoined, ““ Why that her 
husband cannot be punished as a murderer.” 

What comments would have been made on 
this exalted magnanimity can never be known 
as all the parties were electrified by the appear- 
ance of a spectre in the form of Falconer, whose 
ear had caught the sound of his wife’s name, and 
still more distinctly the bappy news of her re- 
covery, as the doctor in the exultation of his 
heart, and in order to let all hear, spoke loud 
and clear. 

All was astonishment and surprise, mingled 
with some terror, at the apparition of Falconer. 
His garments soiled, and hair and beard matted, 
giving a most haggard aspect to his features, as 

e had obstinately resisted all attempts on our 
part to give to his person a something more 
human. Rushing forward with convulsive ra- 
ey he ejaculated, *‘ Dr. Williams, say again 

rs. Falconer lives, and kiss the earth uader 
your horse’s feet.” 

The doctor, indeed all present were dumb, 
petrified as it were with momentary surprise, 
and before the doctor had time to recover Jud 
Hinson rushed forward and caught the falling 
Falconer, whose excitement had exhausted his 
strength. I followed the example of Hinson, 
and we led the now weeping and resistless man 
to his room, and laid him again on the bed he 
had left as the reprieve caught his ear. 

‘“* Falconer,” said Hinson kindly, sitting down 
on the bed and taking his hand, “ if your heart 
is not steeled against the mercies of Heaven you 
cannot now remain in rane hardness of heart. 
Believe me, you may believe us all that you are 
yourself not more rejoiced at your escape 
is every one near you. But of all human pity 
the heart which bleeds most for you.” 

But te this pathetic appeal no response of feel- 
ing appeared, but on the contrary, as the words 
fell, Falconer relapsed into his gloomy mood, 
and turning to the wall exhibited the same dark 
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and harsh character he did whilst the doom of a 
shameful death was hovering over his head.* 
Let the reader im imagination accompany me 
to one of the most romantic vales in Virginia, 
and suppose that ina plain but very decent farm 


house we form members of a happy company of 


country people, where gaiety of heart, mirth 
t as innocence could make it, and all sweet- 
ened by remembrance of calamity, past and as- 
sured happiness to come. Such was the last 
qrening . ever had the good fortune to spend at 
Judge Hinson’s. Among the guests were El- 
mira Falconer and her three children. Look 
close inte the demeanor of any one who has 
been long exposed to severe mental sufferings, 
and you will perceive that the soul at its secret 
recesses still feels the pain of wounds which 
time has cicatrised, but cannot entirely heal. In 
the circle of her children and other friends, also 
dear Elmira smiled, and diffused gladness around 
her, but at intervals it was evident her mind 
wandered to the distance, and fleeted in retro- 
spect to the past. But let us also follow her to 
the distance, and in fancy to the past. 
Both law and his own safety compelled us to 


Ee Falconer in prison until the formalities of 


is enlargement could be complied with, and in 
the meantime the utmost caution was necessary 
to open to Mrs. Falconer the pure stream of joy 
and happiness which Providence had prepared 
for her remaining days. The moment the key 
was turned on her husband, we set out without 
a2 moment’s delay in fear that rumor would con- 
vey disconnected intelligence, dangerous to Mrs. 

er in her weak condition, nor did we ar- 
rive a moment too soon. : 

Pressed to the bosom of her second earthly 
father, Judge Hinson, and pale and wasted | 
never have beheld another face so powerful in 
exerting every noble feeling. Her son was in- 
troduc 
skill and prudence Hinson led her on to allu- 
sion on her husband. Though she made no in- 
quiry, | could see that the allusion itself awa- 
kened at once painful and joyful reflections.— 
Still Hinson went on until he finally led her to 
the discovery of Falconer, and that he was safe, 
at where he did not state. Nevercould any one 
forget who saw the beam of inate devotion rise 
from her relumed countenance, at the announce- 
ment that the doom was removed from the head 
of her husband. It was a beam which went to 
the inmost heart of all present ; but Hinson him- 
self seemed as if fearful of the still more im- 
portant disclosure, but the impatient looks of 
ryt pute admonished the judge to guard against 
> ben more abrupt disclosure ef the son and bro- 

* This gentleman, Elmira,” at length observ- 
ed Hinson, “ informs me that he was in Brad- 
dock’s army,and that a youth”’—here he was 
interrupted by the convalescent rising with a 
rapidity nore expected nor could any one pre- 
vent, exclaiming, “‘ my son, my son”— 

“1 declare Elmira,” said the judge looking at 


* Let no reader consider this representation of un- 
moveable depravity out of nature ; the writer has wit- 
nessed similar obdurity in the very hour of death; a 
stupid apathy regardless alike of life past or to come. 


to her under my name, and with greaw 
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the same time on the face of Ashgrove, where 
volumes could be read, “ 1’ll not’’—but he had 
no time to add more, the endearing, the enrap- 
prone | titles of mother, son, brother and sister, 
mingled with tears of gratitude to Heaven for 
the unexpected, unhoped for return of the long 
lost prodigal son. But on such a group we may 
drop the curtain, to those who would mingle 
sympathy, no description is necessary, and to 
those who cannot it is equally unnecessary. 

To close this drama, it only remained to re- 
lease and dispose of Falconer, whose very name 
was carefully avoided, nor did his wife until 
some months afterward know that he had been 
actually brought back to —— Court-House. 
Hinson and myself were present when he was 
released. We found him gloomy, but he con- 
versed freely, for 1 believe the last time, and 
when Judge Hinson observed to him, “ Simon 
Falconer, you are once more free,’’ and taking 
his hand asked kindly, “ what do you intend to’ 
—He could not complete the sentence, the looks 
of Falconer sileaced him, and after a pause he 
was answered in a tone which prevented any 
further inquiry. 

** Return to my cabin ia the west.” 

To that cabin he did return, and there has lin- 
gered to the utmost bounds of human life. By 
means you know, it so happened that } pitched 
my tent here, and thus became in some degree 
a protector to this deserted recluse. I am the 
only person with whom he will converse, and 
with me only, when necessary to the disposal of 
his property, for he has a clear title to a large 
traet of land around him, part of which he rents 
through me, for he has no persona) communica- 
tion with his own tenants, or his creditors, for 
he has money at interest. Of his wife, and her 
children or grand children, for she still lives 
apd has both, he never named to me but once, 
and that was when he made his will in their 
favor for all his property. A generation has 
risen round this man who bears the title of The 
Hermit Millman. Vague and wild are the 
stories told of him, and he is enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of mystery, which death alone can dis- 
sipate. MARK BANCROFT. 


MUST EMBRACE THAT MAN.” —Mdl. Coche- 
let, in her Memoirs of Queen Hortense, relates 
the following most laughable incident: ‘On 
the 3d July, Louis XVIII. made his triumphal 
entry into Paris. It was the more brilliant, as 
dukes, marquises, and counts composed the at- 
tending crowds; quality substituted quantity.— 
The excitement was almost to madness: the 
cries and gestures were conclusive, so violent 
was the joy of the winning party. Fine equl- 
pages of elegant ladies impeded the passage of 
the sovereign, surnamed The Desired; they 
went and came, passed and re-passed unceas- 
ingly, waving their white handkerchiefs ; they 
stretched their hands to one another out of the 
carriage windows; in fact, in the midst of these 
transports, where voices failed in prolonged cries, 
a great lady, whose equipage was stopping 00 
the Boulavard de Grand, was seen to take her 
coachman round the neck, and embrace him 
convulsively.” 
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‘THE SISTERS, 


There lies in the north of England a consider- 
able tract of land, now known by the name of 
the Waste Lands, which once formed the rich- 
est property of two wealthy families by whom 
untoward circumstances had caused it to be de- 
serted. For some time, it was looked after by 
stewards, too much bent upon obey. them- 
selves to regard the interests of their employers. 
The tenantry, who, drained of their hard earn- 
ings, were obliged to vex the land till it became 
a bed of stones, dropped off one by one. The 
hedge-rows, being unremittingly assisted in the 

rogress of decay by the paupers of the neigh- 

rhood, were soon reduced to nothing but dock- 
weeds and brambles; which gradually uniting 
from the opposite ends of the fields, the property 
became a huge thicket, too encumbered ever to 
be worth clearing, and only valuable to poach- 


ers and gypsies, to whom it still affords abundant. 


booty and a secure hiding place. 

The two mansions have kept pace in ruin with 
the lands around them. The persons left in 
charge of them, being subject to no supervision, 
put themselves but little out of their way to pre- 
serve that which was so lightly regarded by the 
owners. Too careless tu repair the dilapida- 
tions of time and the weather, they were driven, 
by broken windows and rickety doors, from 
office to office, and from parlor to parlor, till 
ruin fairly pursued them into the grand saloon; 
where the Turkey carpets were tattered by hob- 
nails, and the dogs of the chase licked their paws 
upon sofas of silk and satin. In due time, the 
rain forced its way through the roofs, and the 
occupiers having no orders to stop it with a tile, 
the breach became wider and wider. Soon the 
fine papering began to show discolored patches, 
and display the lath and plaster which bulged 
through it; then the nails which supported the 
— portraits gave way with their burdens; 
and finally, the rafters began to yield, and the 
inhabitants wisely vacated the premises in time 
to avoid the last crash, rightly conjecturing that 
it was useless to leave the moveables behind to 
share in the common destruction, when there 
was so little likelihood of their ever being in- 
quired after. 

Thus ended the pride of Heroncliffand Hazle- 
dell, which may still be seen, from each other, 
about a mile apart, shooting up a few parti-co- 
lored walls from their untrimmed wilderness, 
and seeming, like two desperate combatants, to 
Stand to the last extremity; neither of them 
cheered by a sign of life, excepting the jack- 
daws which sit perched upon the dead tips of 
the old ash trees, and the starlings that sweep 
around at sunset in circles, beyond which the 
country folks have rarely been hardy enough to 
intrude. 

The last possessor who resided at Hazledell 
was an eccentric old bachelor, with a disposition 
80 composed of kindness and petulance, that 
every body liked, and scarcely any one could 
live with him. His relations had been driven 
away from him, one after the other;—one be- 
Cause he presumed to plead the poverty of a 
tenant whom the old man had previously resolv- 
ed upon forgiving his rent; another because he 
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mistook the choice bin of the cellar when wine 
was prescribed for the sickness of the poor ; and 
a third, because he suffered himself to be con- 
vinced by him in politica, and thus deprived him 
of the opportunity of holding forth arguments 
which gave his company due time to discuss 
their guod cheer. There was but one person 
who understood him, and this was his nephew ; 
who continued to the last his only companion, 
and kept him alive solely by knowing how to 
manage him. He had the good taste never to 
remind him of his years by approaching him 
with that awe which is commonly demonstrated 
by young people toward the old; and the tact 
to observe exactly where his foibles would bear 
raillery,and where they required sympathy. He 
could lead him from one mood to another,so that 
the longest day in his company never seemed 
monotonous; or if he rambled away among the 
neighborhood, he could return at night with a 
tale of adventures which sent him to bed with- 
out repining at the prospectof to-morrow. Un- 
luckily the old man considered him too neces- 
sary to his comforts to part with him; and though 
merely the son of a younger brother, without 
fortune or expectation, he was not permitted to 
turn his mind to a profession, or to any thing be- 
yond the present. The youth, however, was 
scarcely twenty-three; and at such an age,a 
well-supplied purse for the time being, leaves 
but little anxiety for the future. With a good 
education, picked up as he could, by snatches, a 
sprightly disposition, and a talent equal to an 
thing, young Vibert of Hazledell was as wel- 
come abroad as he was at home; and it was au- 
gured that his handsome figure and countenance 
would stand him in the stead of the best profes- 
sion going. The young ladies would turn from 
any beau at the county-ball to greet his arrival, 
and never think of engaging themselves to 
dance till they were quite sure that he was dis- 
posed of. One remarked upon the blackness of 
his hair, another upon the whiteness of his fore- 
head; and the squires who were not jealous of 
him, would entertain them with his feats of horse- 
manship and adroitness at bringing down, right 
and left. Still Vibert was not spoiled, and 
young ladies pulled up their kid gloves till they 
split, without making any visible impression up- 
on him. His obstinacy was quite incomprehen- 
sible. Each ridiculed the disappointment of her 
friend, in the hope of concealing her own; and 
all turned for consolation, to the young master 
ot Heroneliff. | 
Marcus of Heroncliff was nearly of an age 
with Vibert, and was perhaps still more popu- 
lar with the heads of families,if not with the 
younger branches; for he had the advantage of 
an ample fortune. His person, also, was well 
formed, and his features were, for the most part, 
handsome; but the first had none of the grace 
of Vibert, and the last had afar different ex- 
pressiop. His front, instead of being cast in 
that fine expansive mould, was contracted and 
low, and denoted more cunning than talent. His 
eye was too deeply sunk to indicate openess or 
generosity ; and the towt le gave an idea 
of sulkiness and double-dealing. It was held by 
many that this outward appearance was not a 
fair index of his disposition, which was said to 
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be liberal and good natured. The only fault 
which they found with him was, that his conver- 
sation seemed over-much guarded for one of his 
age. He appeared unwilling to show himself as 
he really was, and the greatest confidence which 
could be reposed in him produced no corres- 
ponding return. He walked in society like one 
who came to look on rather than to mix in it; 
and although his dependants lived in profusion, 
his table was rarely enlivened save by the dogs 
which had been the companions of his sport. 
Vibert, whose character it was to judge al- 
ways favorably, believed that his manner and 
mode of life proceeded from the consciousness 
of a faulty education, and a mistrust of his ca- 
eg to redeem lost time. He felt a friendli- 
ness for him, bordering upen compassion; and 
their near neighborhood affording him frequent 
oppertunities of throwing himeelf in his way,a 
considerable degree of intimacy was, in course 
of time, established between them. Vibert was 
ight, as far as he went, in his estimate of his 
friend’s mind; but he never detected his grand 
feature. Marcus was sensible that he was be- 
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inga flirt, she was frank, and had the rare, na- 
tural gift of saying and doing what she pleased 
without danger of misconstruction. 

The daring but feminine gaiety of this youn 
creature speedily dispelled from the mind o 
Vibert all idea of his recent acquaintance. On 
his making some mention of it, she assured him 
that,on her part, the acquaintance was by no 
means recent, for she had beard him discussed 
as often as any Knight of the Round Table. 

To place you upon an equality with us,” she 
said, “1 will tell you what sort of persons we 
are,and you can judge whether at any future 
time, when your horse happens to knock up in 
our neigborhood, and your dinner to be five 
miles off, you will condescend to take advantage 
of us. Papa and mamma, who you see have 
been a handsome couple,and would think them- 
selves so still, if they had not such a well grown 
family, are by no means rigid, exacting, fault- 
finding and disagreeable, like papas and mam- 
mas in general. They have had the good taste 
to discover our precose talents, and profit by 


| being our companions instead of our rulers, from 


low par among those of his rank, and a proud | the time we learned the art of spelling words of 
heart made him bitterly jealousof all who had the | one syllable, and doing as we were not bidden. 
advantage of him. It was this that gave verity | Instead of scolding us for our misdeeds, they 
to the expression which we have before noticed | used to reason with us as te their propriety, and 
in his features; made him a torment to himself; | generally got the worst of the argument; 80, say- 
and rendered him incapable of sympathising | ing that in virtue of our old companionship we 
with others. Ifa word were addressed to him, | make them the confidants of most of our dilem- 


he believed that it was designed to afford an op- 
portunity of ridiculing his reply; if contradic- 
tion was copes to him, bis visage blackened 
as though he felt that he had been insulted. 
Vibert, so open to examination, was the onl 
rsou whom he did not suspect and dread. 
‘hey hunted, shot, and went into society togeth- 
er; and it was observed that Marcus lost no- 
bs ig - by the contract. His confidence increas- 
ed, his reserve in some degree disappeared, and 
Vibert secretly congratulated himself on having 
fashioned a battery to receive the flattering at- 
tentions from which he was anxious to escape. 
His ambition, indeed, was otherwise directed. 
Ata few miles distance from Hazledell was 


a pretty estate, called Silvermere, from a small | 


lake, which reflected the front of the dwelling 
and the high grounds aad rich timber behind it. 
It was inhabited by persons of consideration in 
the county, who were too happy at home to mix 
much with their neighbors. In fact, of a numer- 
ous family, there was but one daughter old 
enough to be introduced; and she was of a 
beauty so rare, that there was little danger in 
keeping her upon hand until her sister was of an 
age to accompany her into society. 
In this family, Vibert had been for some time 
a favorite, and had been fascinated on his first 
introduction toit. The beauty of whom we have 
made mention, and her sister, a year or two 
ounger, were placed on either side of him; and 
it was hard to know whether most to admire the 
wild tongue and laughing loveliness of the 
fair-haired Edith; or the 
ut smiling dignity of the black eyes and pale 
fine features of the elder—the graceful Marion. 
They were, perhaps, both pleased to see the hero 
of the county conversations; but the vary 
one was the foremost to display it: without be- 


mas, they have brought us up charmingly undu- 
tifuland self-willed. 

** As for Marion, she is a young lady errone- 
ously supposed to be the prideof the family, and 
who presumes to regard me with a patronising 
complacency which seems to intimate an idea 
that, one of these days, I shall really learn to 
talk. She is a sedate personage,,who tries 
jo reflect upon things; but as the same deep 
study has shaded her brow as long asl can re- 
collect, | imagine that she does not often come 
toaconclusion. Yet the falsely-stvled pride of 
Silvermere does not blanch her cheeks in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of learned tormes; nor 
by spinning the globes, nor by hunting the stars. 
Her character is a little touched with romance, 
and her study is how to mend a bad world, whieh 
continues ailing in spite of her. She gives all 
her consolation, and half of her pin-money, toa 
tribe of old dames and young damsels, who, un- 
der such patronaye, only pull our hedges 10 
greater security, or add fresh colors to the cos- 
{ume which is to flaunt triumphant on the fair 
day. The urchins whom she teaches ‘to guess 
their lessons,’ and buys off from aiding in the toils 
of their parents, are the most mischievous in the 
neighborhood; and,in short, things go on worse 
and worse, and poor Marion does not know what 
to make of it. From the humbler world, so dif- 
ferent from the Arcadian affair of her imagina- 
tion, she turns with despair to the sphere 10 
which she is herself to move, and shudders at 
the prospect of disappointment there also. 
Where among sucha community of young ladies 
battling for precedence, and young gentlemen 
vowing eternal constancy to a dozen at a ume, 
can she look for the friend of her soul, or the 
more favored being who is to console her for the 
want of one! Alas, the pride of Silvermere: 
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with feelings so delicate that a gessamer might | 
wound them, how can she accommodate herself 
toany world but that of the fairy tales which de- 
lighted our nursery, or expect tranquility in any 
place but a cloister ?”’ 

Vibert’s calls were repeated often, each one 
affording a pretext for another, and each visit. 
growing longer than the last. The father of his | 
two attractions was required frequently by his 
affairs in London, where he spent weeks ata. 
time, and their mother was generally confined | 
by delicate health toher chamber. Thus Vi-— 
bert’s intimacy with them had but little cere- | 
mony to restrain its rapid advancement; and, | 
he soon felt, what has perhaps been felt by many, | 
that the simple smile of the dignified and retir- 
ing,is more perilous than the brightest glance 
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means were cNegoe worse than precarious. 
He seized upon what he thought a good oppor- 
tunity, the same evening. His uncle was en- 
joying his arm-chair and slippers beside an am- 
ple fire, to which the pattering of a November 
storm gave additional comfort. 

“ Vibert,” said he, “ what have been your ad- 
ventures to-day?” 

have been to Silvermere.”’ 

‘** Folks tell me you have been there every day 
for the last twelyemonth,—and who have you 
seen there?” 

have seen Marion.” 

“ Well, nephew, she is good-looking, you say ; 
and sensible, and all that. Why do not you 
marry her, and bring her home to make tea 
for us?” 


of wit and vivacity. Indeed, Edith was too gay! “ Alas! I would willingly do so, had I the 
to be suspected of any thought beyond that ef | means.”’ 


amusement; but the actions of Marion were | 


We can get over that obstacle, I think, by 


more measured, and her approbation was the | doubling your allowance.” 


more flattering. Vibert laughed when he en- 
countered the first; but his pulse, beat quicker 
at the sight of the last. 

There seems in the affairs of the heart, to be 
an unaccountable intelligence, by which, with- 
out the use of external signs, the tremors of the 


other. Often as Vibert entered to share in.the 
morning amusements of the sisters, to give an 
account of the horse that he was breaking in for 
Marion, or the dog he was teaching antics for 
Edith, it was impossible for bim to be insensible 
toan increasing flush of satisfaction at his ap- 
pearance, and by deyrees he gave up all other 
society, and had no pastime to which Marion 
was notaparty. Both young, both interested in 
the other’s happiness, it was not likely that they 
should reflect, how the brightest flowers may be 
the seat of poison, and the sweetest moments 
the parents of misery. Their intimacy became 
more confidential ; and Edith left them more and 
more to themselves to seek amusement else- 
where. Still there was no question of love. Vi- 
bert knew that without fortune or expectations, 
he could have no pretension to Marion; and 
that the number ef her young brothers and sis- 
ters must render it impossible for her father to 
remedy the deficiency. It was then that he felt 
the extent of the sacrifice he had made in devot- 
ing himself so entirely to his uncle. Had he 
adopted any profession, he might have obtained 
a home of his own, to say the least; and, how- 
ever humble that home might have been, would 
Marion have shrunk from it? Would Marion 
have failed to make it the richest spot upon 
earth? He was yet only of an age when many 
commence their career; his mind was too active 
and too brilliant to suffer his habits to become 
so fixed but that he could apply them to any 
thing. He determined upon breaking the mat- 
ter to his uncle: and, as Edith was now eigh- 
teen, and the sisters were just about to appear 
in public, there was no time to be lost. If Ma- 
rion were not to go forth with a hand already 
engaged, what had he not to apprehend? For- 
tunes and honors would be at her feet—friends 
would reason—parents might command, and 
what had she to reply? She loved an idler who 


* My dear Sir, you do not understand its full 
extent. Marion’s family would never consent, 
unless she were to be the mistress of an esta- 
blishment of her own.” 

““Wecan remedy that, too, Vibert. Divide 


the house with me at the middle of the cellar, 
one generally find their reverberation in the | 


and brick up the communications. Divide the 
stables and the horses, have new wheels and new 
arms to the old family rumble-tumble, and make 
any farther arrangements you please. You bave 
been a good boy, to bear with a crazy old man 
so long, and | should not like you to be a loser 
py it.”’ 

“*My dear uncle, there was no need of this 
additional generosity to secure my gratitude and 
endeavors to prove it. I did not speak for the 
purpose of placing any farther tax upon you, 
but merely to consult you whether it were not 
better that I thought of some profession, by 
which I might attain a position in life not liable 
to reverse.” 

‘“A profession!—what, one that would call 
you away from Hazledell ?” 

‘**] fear all professions would subject me to 
that affliction.” 

The uncle’s color rose, and his brow darkened. 

** Vibert leave me in my old age, when I have 
become entirely dependent upon him! Vibert 
knock away the only crutch that props me up 
from the grave—bequeath me to the mercy of 
hired servants, with not a soul to exchange a 
word of comfort with me ?—W hat foriune could 
you obtain which would compensate for reflec- 
tions like these ? 

“ Stay, nephew, and see me into my grave— 
the reverse which you apprehend,—I nyver 
thought that you could so coldly contemplate 
my extinction; but it is right and nafural that 
you should do so. Only stay,—ar »1 promise 
you that 1 will not keep you lor,,—l1 will cur- 
tail my expenses, banish m;- tew old friends, 
dismiss my servants, and live vpon bread and 
water, to save what | can for you from the es- 
tate. I cannot cause it to descend to you; but 
at all events, | can save for you as much as you 
would be likely to make by leaving me. Yet, if 
it be your wish to go, e’en go; | had rather you 
would leave me miserable, than stay to wish me 


lived upon another’s bounty, and whose future 
43 


dead.”’ 
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The old man had worked himself into a fit of 
childish agitation, and Vibert saw that argu- 
ment was useless. : 

* Uncle,” he replied, with a look and voice of 
despair, ** make yourself easy. Marion will find 
another husband, who will perhaps render her 
happier than I could, and I will remain with you 
as I have done hitherto.” 

From this time, Vibert spared no effort to 


sister? Yet, oh! how soon she had overcome 
the remembrance of him, and how natural was 
it for the cold in love to become the faithless in 
friendship. Thus Vibert went on arguing for 
and against all the parties, and winding up with 
a forced ejaculation of, “ it is nothing to me—it 
is no affair of mine ;”—it was meant to confirm 
his pride, but only proved his wretchedneas. 
Upon this principle, and from a sense of his 


overcome his ill-starred passion, as well for Ma- | want of self-possession, the name of Marion ney- 
rion’s sake as for his own; seeking every pos-!er passed his lips in the presence of Marcus, 
sible pretext to render his visits less frequent, | who, on bis part, was equally silent. 
and to pay them in company. Marion perceiv-| ‘The report upon which this conduct was adopt- 
ed the change at the moment it took place, and, | ed was not so destitute of reason as those which 
although she could not dispute its propriety her | had preceded it. Marcus, with the failing al- 
sensibility was wounded tothe quick. Shecom-/| ready noticed, was incapable of being a true 
menced her first round of provincial gaiety with | friend; and though at his first introduction at 
a fever at her heart, and an ominous presage of Silvermere, the marked intelligence between 
serrow. Marion and Vibert reduced him to the necessity 
The appearance of the Silvermere party form- | of devoting his attentions to Edith, yet the bare 
ed an epoch in the annals of the county,—and, as | circumstanee of her sister’s preference for ano- 
Vibert had foreseen, there was not a squire of | ther was sufficient to kindle in his heart the 
the smallest pretensions who did not address | most burning anxiety to obtain her for himself. 
himself sedulously to make the agreeable to| Without considering Vibert’s earlier acquain- 
them. They had little encouragement, howev- | tance, he felt himself eclipsed, and his honor 
er, in their attempts, excepting from Edith. wounded. The moment, therefore, that his 
Her heart was free, and her tongue was full of | friend’s visits were discontinued, his own were 


joy; but Marion was looking for the return of 
ibert; and the reserved glance of her eye kept 
flattery at a distance, and hope in fetters. Still 


he returned not—she never met him in society, | 


but she constantly heard of his having been at 
balls and merry-makings where she was not. 
It was in the vain pursuit of his peace of mind; 
and she was too generous to attribute it to any 
thing else. On his occasional visits of cere- 
mony, she received him as if nothing material 
had Heswadhipay but the flush was gone from her 
cheék, and the smile that remained, was cold 
and sickly. 

Meantime, rumor was liberal in assigning to 
each of the sisters her share of intended hus- 
bands. Vibert listened tothe catalogue with 


all the trepidation of a lover who had realiy en- 


tertained hopes. Alas! if that selfish principle 
of denying to another what we cannot enjoy our- 
selves be excusable in any case, it is so in love. 
The loved object which belongs to no other, still 
appears to be in some degree our own; and 
fancy conjures up.in spite of us, an indefinable 
trust in the future, of which the total destruction 
falls like the blow of an assassin. It was thus 
with Vibert, when, after, writhing long in secret 
anguish at the mention of any name connected 
with that of Marion, report from all quarters 
co. “urred in the same uncontradicted tale. 
Marion was receiving the addresses of Marcus 
of Hero. cliff: of him, for whom he had himself, 
from motiy “sof the purest kindness, secured the 
good thoughts ef ber family—him whom he had 
made the conhcant of his love—him who had 
professed himself to be only waiting for encou- 

ement to throw himself at the feet of her sis. 
er! That he should have met him daily, and 
- ever hinted at the change in his intentions !— 
Yet might it not have been that he feared to in- 
flict pain? That he should have deserted Edith 
when his conduct had implied all that was de- 
voted !—Yet, was it not for Marion? But then, 
that Marion should have become the rival of her 


redoubled. They were naturally, from his pre- 


vious behaviour, laid by the family to the ac- 


countof Edith; and upon this conviction, Ma- 


rion often used him as a protection against the 
advances of her unwelcome host of admirers. 
If she was asked to dance, she was engaged to 
_ Marcus, and his arm was always ready to con- 
duct her to her carriage. It was observed that 
she received much more of his attention than 
was bestowed upon her sister; and insensibly 
their manner in public became the practice ip 
private, where there was no need for it. His 
hopes rose high, and he scrupled not to advance 
_them by endeavoring to extirpate the last kind 
feeling, which he thought might yet linger, for 
poor Vibert. One while he affected chagrin, 
and invented excesses on the part of his friend 
as the cause of it: at another time he was in- 
_cenred at injurious words, which he alleged te 
have been employed by Vibert toward herself. 
At last, when he thought himself quite secure. 
be disclosed his passion, and was rejected with 
astonishment. 
The sting for one like him had a thousand 
barbs: he loved the beatifal Marion with all the 
energy ofa soul which had never before loved a 
human being. Common report, and his confi- 
dence in her resentment against Vibert, had 
_made him consider her as already Lis own. His 
triumph over all the competitors that he had 
feared, envied,and detested. was,as be deemed, 
on the eve of completion; and new he was to be 
‘the object of derision, and mock pity! The 
_treans which he had used to ingratitate himself 
) would probably be divulged. ‘Ihe inmost core 
of his heart would be exposed and scorned; and 
Vibert whom he felt to be the latent cause 0 
his rejection, was perbaps finally to be reinstat- 
‘ed.and to flaunt his triumph daily before his 
‘eyes! The very evils which bad minds have at- 
tempted to inflict upon others, become a provo- 
cation to themselves : they have been defeated, 
land therefore they have been injured! and the 
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rejected suitor returned home pallid, and quiv- | 
ering with an ague fit of mortal hate. : 

The attentions of Marcus had never been dis- | 
cussed between the sisters until the occurrence | 
of this catastrophe. He left them in a shaded al- | 
ley of the pleasure-grounds, which were begin- | 
ning to be strewed with the yellow leaves of au- 
tumn; and a clouded sunset cast afew long 
streaks across the sward, and made the deep 
recesses look still inore sombre. 

There are few who do not feel a melancholy 
peculiar to this period of the year. Marion had 
a double reason; for it was about the same time 
in the preceding autumn, and in the summer- 
house but a few steps before her, that she had 
passed the last happy hour with Vibert! 

* Marion,” said Edith, as they walked on, 
with their arms fondly resting upon each other’s 
neck, “* you are not well. i is long since you. 
were well: but | had hoped that the attachment 
of Marcus would have dispelled a deep grief, of 
which you forbade me ever to speak. I trusted 
that your heart had been arrested in its pro- 
gress of sorrow,and | was silent, lest you should 
think me jealous of my sweet rival. 

“ Heavens! that my apathy should have been. 
so great as to mistake his attentions. I only. 
bore with him because [ thought him yours.” | 

“ Marion, 1 love him not; and never should | 
have wished him loved by you, had I not felt that 
your life depended on the diversion of your) 
thoughts. I have been mistaken; you have | 
been dying daily, and unless you would have me 
die with you, let me write to Vibert. Sweet Ma- | 
rion, let me write, as from myself,in my own | 
wild way, merely to bid him come ard dance on. 
my birth-day.” | 

“ No, Edith, no. He would suspect the rea- | 
son; it is too humiliating. I have still pride’ 
enough left to save me from contempt, if not. 
to support me from— Edith, let us talk of other 
things.”’ 

She leaned her head upon her sister’s bosom, 
and both were weeping, when they were star- 
tied by the gallop of a horse, and a ring atthe 
garden gate. Edith saw that it was the servant 
of Vibert, and she sprang like a fawn to inquire 
his commission. He broughta letter for Ma- 
rion, and thus it ran: 

** The relations who stood between me and the 
succession to the estates of Hazledell, are dead. 
lam now my uncle’s heir; but | fear too late. 
The sorrow of withdrawing myself to my proper 
distance when | was poor, is probably to be fol- 
lowed up by the anguish of being forbidden to | 
return now that lam rich. I dare not appear. 
before you till | hear the refutation of your re- | 
ported engagements with Marcus—till you bid | 
me look forward to a termination of the misery | 
Which a feeling of honor obliged me to inflict 
upon myself.” 

Marion sank for support against the ivy-twin- 
ed pillar of the summer-house. Edith kissed 
her pale cheek, and fondly whispered. ‘1 told 
you so: what answer will yousend?” After the 
lirst moments of tremulous agitation—after an 
interval of silence, to lull the tumults of ber 
heart, Marion merely ejaculated, “ Poor Vi- 
bert! I thought he had forgotten me!” 

“ Rather say, poor Edith,” replied her sister, 
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with a burst of that natural gaiety which had of 
late almost forsaken her; “ poor Edith has now 
the willow-wreath all to herself. Alas! for 
some doughty champion to twine it around the 
neck of the false lord of Heroncliff!—’Tis time 
that I endow you with all my finery, and pre- 
pare for a nunnery.” 

With that she playfully took from her neck 
a simple hair chain, the appendage to which 
had always been carefully hidden in her bosom, 
and cast it over the unadorned head of Marion. 
“ Look!” she exclaimed, with increased arch- 
ness, and gazing upon her averted eyes, to see 
if the smile had yet returned to them, “ look 
what a jewel I bestow upon you; | have che- 
rished it ever since we sat for our miniatures, 
and the artist amused himself between whiles 
with studying a head for Apello. Why do you 
not look?” 

Marion turned her eyes,and was surprised by 
her lover’s likeness. 

“Then Marion can smile? Oh, the joy to see 
it! I begged this little jewel for your wedding- 
present; but, in truth, this seems no bad oppor- 
tunity, as the cavalier may now speak for him- 
self. See what asad brow—what an imploring 
eye. Here—here is a penc:l—the servant waits 
for a reply.” 

Marion tore the back from her letter, and 
wrote—* The reports are unfounded—the future 
is power.” 

“ Edith!” she said, when the messenger was 
dismissed; “ give me your arm back to the 
house, for I feel faint. In the midst of all this 
happiness, there is a sickness at my heart,—a 
strange beding, that I am only tantalised by 
chimeras, and meant for misfertune. Perhaps l 
deceive myself. Perhaps it is only strange be- 
wilderment occasioned by this revolution in all 
that interests me. I cannot help it.” 

The messenger, who had been despatched by 
Vibert the moment he became aware of his hap- 
py fortune, did not return in time for bim to 
profit ere the morrow by Marion’s answer. It 
was a gusty and querulous night—the old trees 
by his window groaned as though they were in 
trouble, and the scud swept along the sky likea 
host of spectres. He felt low and oppressed, in 
spite of himself. His uncle had left him omi- 
nous!y distressed at the news which he had lately 
received. Afier having retired for the night, 
he had come back to shake hands with him 
again. The younger ones, he said, were drop- 
ping about him, and leaving him desolate, to la- 
ment the luckless humor which had impeded 
bim from adding to their comforts, as be might 
have done. Every joint of him trembled, lest he 
should live too long. ‘* God bless you, Vibert,” 
he added, you have always been a good boy, 
and have borne kindly with my infirmities—God 
bless you!—God bless you! Vibert, you will 
vo to-morrow to Silvermere? 1 have long pre- 
vented you from being happy, and you owe me 
no thanks that you are so at last. Goto bed,— 
you have grown thin from want of sleep; and it 
is all my fault.” 

He quitted him again with affectionate, and 
almost childish reluctance; and Vibert paced 
his room, in a fever of anticipation, till the ris- 
ing of the sun, which had seemed as if it never 
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meant to riseagain. It was still too early toset 
out for Silvermere, but he knew that Marcus rose 
with the dawn for his field-sports, and his gen- 
erous mind was unwilling to lose an instant in 
acknowledging and asking pardon for the sus- 
picions which he had entertained of his friend- 
ship. He walked rapidly to Heroncliff, and 
found Marcus, as he had anticipated, up and 
dressed; in fact, he had passed the night in the 


same manner as he himself bad done, and his | 


face looked haggard and wild. 

* Marcus,” said Vibert, ‘ I come to tell you a 
piece of strange news.” 

** | know it already,” replied Marcus, withan 
attempt to look glad. “I met your servant 
going to Silvermere with it. Your uncles in In- 

ia are dead.” 

“I scarcely recollect them, and it would 
therefore be ridiculous to affect much grief for 
their loss; but the circumstance has been the 
means of showing me an injustice committed 
against yourself, at which | am sincerely griev- 
ed. I believed that you entertained an inten- 
tion of supplanting me in the loveof Marion; 
and although my reason had nothing to object to 
it, my heart felt that it was not the part which 
I would have acted toward you. 1| have accus- 
ed you bitterly ; but see, Marion has herself ex- 
culpated you; and you must even (orgive me as 
one who has been too unhappily bewildered to 
be master of himself.” 

Marcus took his offered hand and laughed, but 
with a fearful expression, which he strove to 
hide by casting his eyes on the ground. 


“ Then Marion,” he observed, ** looks ferward | 


to being the lady of Hazledell?”’ 
* Ay, and to do the honors of it to her sister, 


the lady of Heroncliff. My son shall marry. 


your daughter,and we will join the estgtes in one.” 

Marcus drew in his breath with a harrowing 
sound. 

** Vibert,” he said, “ we had best remain un- 
married; we are more independent to pursue 
our pastimes; we are not obliged to receive the 
society which is odious to us; and whilst we are 
free, we are the more welcomed abroad. Pro- 
mise me you will think no more of it.” 

“You would not ask it, if you felt like me, 
that you were beloved by Marion. What dol 


THE SISTERS. 


“] will not take it,’ said Marcus, vaguely ; 
‘**] am nervous, and cannot shoot.” 


“Tut, man; take your gun, I say; a good 


shot will put you in spirits. There is an out-ly- 


ing deer from Hazledell in the Black Valley, 
and you must kill him for our wedding-feast.”’ 
_ Marcus bit his white lips,and did as he was 


_bidden; and the companions set out upon their 


walk. 

The weather was still gusty and uncertain. 
The faint gleam of the sun was rapidly travers- 
ed by the clouds, which seemed to overrun each 
other, and scowl at their confusion. Several 
large trees were blown across the pathways, and 
the crows skimmed aloft in unsettled course, as 
| though they were afraid to perch. 

_ * How | love this bracing air!” said Vibert. 
‘* | feel as if 1 could fly.” 

* You feel elastic from your errand. I have 
no suc’ cause, and I would fain that the morn- 
ing had been calmer. I think that long usage 
to blustering weather would have a strong effect 
upon men’s passions, and render them too dar- 
ing and reckless.”’ 

As they descended the brow of fern and scat- 

tered plantations, from his bleak residence, his 
persuasions that Vibert would return, became 
| more and more urgent. He used in a wild, dis- 
jointed manner, all the vain arguments to which 

the selfish and the dissipated generally resort, to 
dissuade their friends from what they call a sa- 
crifice of liberty. They were easily overruled, 
and his agitation grew the more violent. In this 
manner they arrived at the entrance of the 
Biack Valley,a gorge of rock,and varied earth, 
choked up by trees and bushes, chance-sown 
by the birds and the winds. This valley was 
between two and three miles in length, its gloom 
was unbroken by a single habitation, and it had 
been the witness of many atrocities. It wasa 
place usually avoided; but it was the shortest 
road to Silvermere, and Vibert never visited it 
by any other. 
do not lke this valley !’’ said Marcus, “ we 
will take the upper road.” 

“It is too far about,—come on—you are not 
yourself this morning, and the sooner Edith 
laughs at you the better.”’ 

They were making a short cut through the 


care for independence and my reception abroad, } tangled thicket, from one path to another, and 


when | have such a thraldom and such a para- 
dise at home!” 

* You are determined, then ?”’ 

*Can you doubtit? [am even now on my 
way to Silvermere. 
horseback, and am therefore obliged to walk, 
for | cannot be easy until I find myself on my 
way thither. Come, take your gun and accom- 
pany me.” 

** | will accompany, in the hope of dissuading 
ae and bringing you back before you arrive 
there.”’ 

** And I will drag you into fetters whether you 
will or not. Come; it is time to start, if we 
would be there by breakfast time. What ails 

ou?—You look pale and shivering this morn- 
ing; and see,—for the first time in your life, you 
have forgotten you gun.” 

With that he kindly took it from where it 
stood, and presented it to him. 


I should arrive too soon on 


had tYeached a more gloomy and savage spot 


‘than they had hitherto encountered. arcus 
| sat down upon a piece of splintered timber, and 


motioned Vibert, with a gasping earnestness 
which was not to be disputed, to seat himself be- 
side him. 

“ Marcus,” said the latter, as he complied, 
your conduct is inexplicable. Why are you so 
anxious that [ should not go to Silvermere, nor 
renew my acquaintance with Marion? You 
must have some reason for ail this; and, if 50, 
why conceal it from me?” 

“If nothing short of such an extremity will 
induce you to follow my counsel, 1 must even 
come toit. Marion is not what you have sup- 


posed her.—You imagire that her love for you 
bas kept her single. Ask of whom you will,! 
such be the general opinion. Till yesterday, 
she gave herself to another, who cannot aspire 
| to a thousandth part of your merit, but who hap- 
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THE SISTERS, 
pened to be more favored by fortune. Last 


night, you became the richest, and she changed ; 
but would Vibert be contented with a partner 
who preferred another ?”’ 

“* Marcus!—this other! it is of yourself you 
speak ?” 

* Ask all the world, if she did not make her- 
self notorious with me. She made me distrust 
all womankind. Vibert, let us both leave her 
to the reflections of one who has deserved to be 
forsaken.” 

** May it not be that you, and not I, have mis- 
taken her? She might have preferred your 
company ad were my triend,and you 
might have fancied that she loved you because 
you loved her. It is needless to contradict me ; 
men do not tremble and turn pale because their 
friends are going to marry jilts. I do not blame 
you; for not to love Marion is beyond the pow- 
er even of friendship. Let us only be fair ri- 
vals, and not attempt to discourage each other 
by doing her injustice. Let us go band in hand, 
and each prefer his suit. For my part, I pro- 
mise you, that, if you succeed, | will yield with- 
out enmity.” 

Marcus staggered as he arose; Vibert’s coun- 
tenance was grave but not uniriendly. 

“Go on then,” said the former, in a deep, 
broken voice, and with every feature convuls- 
ed; at the same time, he turned himself home- 
ward; and Vibert seeing that it was advisable 
to part company, pursued his course toward 
Silvermere. Marcus made but a few strides, 
and paused. He clenched his teeth, and cast a 
wild giance at the fine form that was retreating 
from him—made one or two hesitating steps, and 
then bounded after. 

The restlessness which pervaded the other 
personages of our story during the night, was not 
spared to Marion or her sister. They talked of 
their future prospects, until Edith was elevated 
to her highest flight of spirits. She arranged, 
that when Marion became the lady of Hazie- 
dell, she also was tocall it her home; make her- 
self the sole ubject of attraction and tournament 
to all the squires round about, and display her 
true dignity by remaining a scornful lady and a 
respectable maiden aunt! By degrees, her 
fancy ceased castle-building,—a few uncon- 
nected snarkles of gaiety grew fainter and faint- 
er, and she dropped asleep. Marion had no 
wish or power to repose; ber nervous sense of 
apprehension continued to increase ;—sbe tried 
every effort to direct her thoughts to other sub- 
jects; but they invariably became entangled, 
and agaio pressed with a dead weight upon her 
heart. In this mood, she was startled by Edith 
laughing in her sleep, with a sound which terri- 
fied her. 

_“ Edith!” she cried, shaking her till she par- 
tally awoke,—* Edith, you frighten me—why do 
you laugh in your sleep?” 

“1 laughed,” replied Edith, drowsily, and 
scarce knowing what she said,—* | laughed at 
some one who preached to me of the vanity of 
human expectations.” She again muttered a 
laugh, and a second time dropped aslecp. She: 
still remained so when Marion arose in the morn- 
ing and hastily dressed herself to profit by the 


left some hours alone. The servants told her 
that her sister had walked out upon the road to 
Hazledell, and thither Edith followed her. 

Marion was led on by the hope of ineeting Vi- 
bert, who in former days had often arrived to 
breakfast, so far as the commencement of the 
Black Valley. At other times, she had shared 
in the general terror inspired by the spot; but 
her feeliags were now concentrated upon ano- 
ther subject, and she mused along, heedless of 
the gloom which surrounded her. In this mood 
she was startled by a sound like the report of a 
guo; but the wind was too high to distinguish 
clearly, and it might have been only the crack- 
ing of some time-worn stem. Her heart beet 
quicker, and she hastened herstep. It was Vi- 
bert, perhaps, on his way to meet her; and her 
lips unconsciously pronounced the words,—* Vi- 
bert, God bless you!” Presently she distin- 
guished the figure of a man rapidly advancing 
toward ber. He stopped a moment where two 
paths separated, as hesitating which he should 
take; then hurried on, without perceiving her 
until be found himself by ber side. It was the 
rejected Marcus. His face was distorted and 
convulsed, his clothes and flesh rent by the 
brambles, and his voice like that of one from the 

rave. 
en Marion!” he exclaimed, standing stiff and 
motionless, as though he had been suddenly froz- 
en; “ what evil spirit has sent you to confront 
yourvictim? Go home, Marion, and leave the 
maniac o his den.” 

She regarded him a moment in extreme as- 
tonishment, and then burst toto tears. 

** Good God !”’ she cried, “* is it possible that a 
persom so valueless as lam can have caused 
this dreadful change! How could | love you, 
when my heart had long becn another’s? I of- 
fered you my friendship—frivim my soul | offer it 
again. For my sake, for Vibert’s, do not cloud 
our happiness by the thought that we have 
wounded tlie peace of anuther, much less of one 
who will be so dear to us. Return with me 
home; dear Edith has still a heart to give you.” 

He answered, with a smile of savage bitter- 
ness,—* 1 thank her,—I do not want it. Your's 
has cost me somewhat, and itis hard to labor in 
vain. Promise me, Marion, promise: me, in 
case of Vibert’s—death,’— 

“ Of Vibert’s death!—what mean such hor- 
rible words. All things seem ominous of wo to 
me. In Heaven’s name, speak again, asd do 
not stand so motionless and ghastly. What is it 
that you see ?”’ 

Marcus slowly raised his arm, and pointed to 
a raven, which was battling its way against the 
wind. He spoke not a word, but kept his eye 
fixed upon the bird till it toiled over their heads, 
and, at a short distance, swooped into the thick- 
et. It was followed by another, and another. 
Fle maintained the same aspect, and Marion, as- 
tonished by the strange scene, which accorded 
so well with her previous presentiments, could 
scarcely restrain a stifled scream. 

Marcus was roused. “It is a strange ip- 
stinct,’ said he. ‘* Those heaven-instructed 
birds seem formed for the detection of—of the 
farmer’s lost cattle, which have strayed away 


fresh air; and did not awaken uatil she had been | 
43* 


‘and died! They scent blood afar of{—their note 
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is harrowing!—Come away,—come away,—I 
will conduct you home !” 

He grasped Marion by the wrist, and was 
leading her away, when two of the ravens rose 
up in clamorous combat for a disputed morsel. 

nable to direct their course, the wind carried 
them back toward the spot where Marcus and 
Marion were standing; and a part of the con- 
tended booty, dropping from their beaks was 
wafted to the feet of the latter. She ay | 
snatched it up,—it was acurly lock of blac 
hair! A momentary impulse endowed her with 
twice the strength of Marcus.and she wrenched 
her arm from his grasp. 

** Yonder carcass,” she exclaimed hysteri- 
cally, “is neither stag nor steer;” and she 
sprang toward the scene with a supernatural 
swiftness. Marcus uttered a vain cry to re- 
strain her, and disappeared. feeling his way 
more than seeing it, as though the world atf- 
forded no home and no purpose to direct his 
course. 

Shortly after, Edith arrived at the place where 
they had parted, having traced the small foot of 
her sister in the dampsoil. She was alarmed to 
find it turnin among the brambles, and called 
out. but received no answer! The wind blew 
her voice back, and the tortuous stems of rag- 
ged Scots fir, intermixed with every other spe- 
cies of hardy plant, permitted her eager glance 
to penetrate but a few yards. She furced her 
way into the maze, and, by the aid of the boughs, 
clambered partly up the side of the valley, to 
where a large scale that had fallen from the 
rocks had separated into fragments upon a bank 
of yellow sand, overgrown with fern and furze. 
It was called the Badger’s Bank, being filled 
with the earths of that animal, which shared it in 
common with the wild cat, and birds of prey 
that came thither to gorge upon victirnps ! 


Amidst the ruin of this scene stood Marion,— 


‘her long, black hair streaming in the blast, and 


“ arms extended to scare away a multitude of 
the dismal birds which had directed her thither. 
At her feet lay the form of Vibert,—his face 
overspread with its last hue, and his temple shat- 
tered to pieces! 

When search was made, the sisters were 
found still protecting the body, and both bereft 
of reason! Edith had loved Vibert no less fer- 
ventiy than Marion had done; but her devo- 
tion to her had rendered silence no sacrifice. 
To see her sister happy was to be blessed her- 
self; and had it not been for this unlooked-for 
catastrophe, her secret would never have been 
known! 


We will not swell our history with an account 
of the long interval that elapsed ere the sisters 
were restored, in a degree, to their right minds. 
Their first question, on their partial recovery, 
related to Vibert’s uncle: his infirm frame had 
sunk beneath his affliction, and he lay in the 
family vault, beside his unfortunate nephew! 
There was yet another name, which neither of 
them dared to pronounce! But the question 
was divined; and Marcus, they were told, had 
never been heard of ;—a body, too decayed to be 
recognised, had been found in a distant forest, 
and might have been his; it was but a surmise, 


THE LOSS OF THE PULASKI. 


and, whether true or false, there has never been 
any other. 

Years passed away; but the characters of 
Marion and Edith resumed no more their natu- 
ral tone. The last was never seen to smile 
again, nor the first to drop a tear ;—misfortune 
had stricken them into a strange apathy, and 
their only pleasure was to wander, linked in 
each other’s arms, upon the high grounds, from 
whence they could descry the church where Vi- 
bert lay. They were never seen elsewhere, nor 
in any society but that of each other, although 
all the world were their friends. ‘Those who had 
loved them respected their sorrow too much to 
intrude upon it; and those who had been jealous 
of being outshone, had ceased to have any cause. 
The admirers who had pursued them turned 
sadly from their vague regard, and would as 
soon have thought of obtaining the stars them- 
selves. 

This lasted but afew years. The fatal re- 
membrance, which slept neither night nor day, 
drank greedily of the springs of life! They fad- 
ed almost to phantoms, and death seemed to 
think bis prey scarcely worth the striking; for 
their departure was unmarked by a single pang. 
Edith, whose natural temperament had the least 


repose, was the first to drop;—she died claspmng 


her sister’s neck; and Marion foilowed, in time 
to be interred in the same grave !* 


Origina’. 


ON THE LOSS OF THE PULASKI, 


"T'was midnight! and a noble bark sailed gaily through 
the sea, 

And dashed aside the curling waves, with scorn and 
majesty ; 

The stars shone down with‘lustre, from their light- 
clad spheres in air, 

And love and peace and happiness seemed to have 
settled there, 

Upon that noble vessel’s deck, too soon to flee away. 

And leave the doomed, ill-fated boat, to grim deaths 
iron sway. 


The fated inmates of the bark, had long since sought 
their rest, 

And pleasing, soothing, dreams, perhaps, had made 
them doubly blest ; 

The maidens then were wrapt in sleep, o’erpowered 
by Morpheus’ sway, 

And thinking fondly in their trance, of parents !a! 
away, 

Old gentlemen now slept in peace, (their locks now 
thin and few,) 

With manhood in its prime, and youth in all its glory 
too. 


Where are they now? where is that child that on i!* 
mother’s dreast 
Sat toying, playing, till it sank to sweet refreshing 
rest ? 
* The leading incidents of this little narrative aré 
true ; the names of the parties only having been 4l- 
tered. 
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That mother, where is she? the swiftly moving ocean’s 
tide 

Hath swept remorseless o’er their heads—together 
they have died ; 

And that young girl, that opening bud of brightest, 
richest bloom 

Could not ber witching beauty save Aer from an early 
tomb ? 


Could not stern Death have spared awhile this angel’s 
form and air, 

This face of innocence and mirth unclouded yet by 
care! 

This earthly flower to b!oom and grow before her pa- 
rent’s eyes, 

Then ta’en away to soar aloft, immortalto the skies? 

Ah! no! the fatal shaft was sent, the dreadful word 
was given, 

And this young flower was plucked from earth, to 
bloom for aye in heaven. 


That old man too, bowed down with years, ah! quick- 
ly found he death, 


And gave his fleeting soul to God, with his last dying | 


breath.— 

The waves closed o’er that noble form, with manly 
strength endowed, 

And youth, and age, and innocence found there one 
common shroud. 

The gay, the rich, the old, the young, met there a 
watery grave, 

Unfathomable depths beneath the troubled ocean’s 
wave. 


Thus did they die—one common fate o’erwhelmed | 


them,—now they sleep 

Beneath the heaving billows of the boisterous stormy 
deep ; 

The winds shall murmur o’er that spot in solemn 
mourntul strain, 

And those same twinkling stars shall view that plage 
of death again 

The briny sea shall roar aloud, and cast on high its 
surge, 

And the never eeaseless waves shall sing their mourn- 
ful funeral dirge. ION, 

Wilmington, N. C. August, 1838. 


DruNKENNESS.—A drunken man isa greater 
monster than any that is to be found among all 
the creatures that God has made; as, indeed, 
there is no character which appears more de- 
spicable and deformed in the eyesof all reasona- 
ble persons than thatofadrunkard. Wine often 
turns the good natured man intoan idiot, and the 
choleric into an assassin. It gives bitterness to 
resentment ; it makes vanity insupportable, and 
displays every spot of the soul in its utmost de- 
formity.—Spectator. 


Original. 


“MARCH OF MIND. 


No age has illustrated so strongly as the present 
the empire of mind over matter, and the ability of 
man to rise, with the resources of his own intellect, 
above the obstacles with which destiny and nature 
have surrounded him. The progress of human 
knowledge has accomplished within a century, re- 
volutions in the character and condition of the 
human race, so extensive and sublime as to raise 
in every observant mind, feelings of mingled ex- 
ultation and astonishment. ‘The improvements of 
science have been so great in their extent, as to 
justify the doctrine of human perfectibility, and so 
useful in their character, as to diffuse health, plen- 
ty and content, in the place of ignorance, guilt and 
famine. The invention of labot-saving machines, 
has almost rendered nugatory the original curse, “in 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread ;” 
while ten thousand improvements in the different 
branches of industry, have subdued the elements, 
annihilated space, supplied the defects and im- 
proved the advantages of nature, and, in a word, 
almost realised the marvels of fairy-land. Nor has 
this march of mind as it has been generally termed, 
brought with it blessings to the affluent alone. 
While it has adorned the palace, it has elevated, im- 
proved and blessed the cottage. The face of poverty 
has been smoothed, and where ignorance and 
want, were wontto raise their unheeded laments, 
we now see the smile of health and joy, and hear 
the cheerful song of well-rewarded labor. 


Of the discoveries which have thus ameliorated 
the aspect of our race, none perhaps are nobler in 
their character, or happier in their results, than 
those which facilitate the dissemination of know- 
ledge. ‘There was a time, and not very remote, 
when truth was a luxury in which the rich eo 
alone indulge. Knowledge and refinement r¥re 
confined to the casfe; and while one portion of 
society sunned themselves in the radiance of truth, 
the other part labored in the depths of ignorance, 
superstition and suffering. Even ix the Augustan 
age of English literature, this was to a great degree 
the case: and the genius of Bacon and Newton, 
the elegance of Addison and Pope, were not spread, 
“a general feast for all that live,” but confined te 
those whom fortune had made learned. The pre- 
sent age has witnessed a complete revolution in 
literature. The improvement which has _ been 
made in every branch of book manufacturing, has 
very greatly diminished their price, while it has 
extended their demand. The reading community 
then, was the learned and the refined; now it is 
the whole race. The light of knowledge which 
was so long concentrated upon ‘rank and wealth, 
now shines upon the whole community, starting 
the dormant energies of numberlesss minds, and 
diffusing light and life, mental and moral health, 
and joy to the whole universe, Under the influence 
of this new spirit of intelligence, thrones have tot- 
tered and fallen; the glooms of superstition have 
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| fled ; oppression has shrunk beneath her own lash; 
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and man has arisen ia his majesty, disenthralled 
and regenerated. 

No goud is perfectly unmixed with evil. 


Original. 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MEMORY, 


“That man is little to be cuvied, whose patriot- 
are attended with one consequence, which is with- | ism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
out doubt, detrimental to the character of our liter- | thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
ature. Ina forfuer era, the bookseller before he among the ruins of Iona.” JouNnson, 
adventured the hazardous task of publication, be- | The pleasures and the pains of memory are so 
came assured that the work contained that which | intimately united and blended, that while man 
made it valuable. If vapid or trifling, if inaccurate | enjoys one, he suffers also a degree of the other; 
or plagiaristic, the erudite community of readers | and such a great degree that the former are called 
would have turned from it with contempt; and_ painful pleasures. Youth is the season of most 
while the unsold edition graced his shelves, the | happiness in life, if that can be termed happiness, 
bookseller was not likely to repeat the offence. which is mingled with the least alloy. Man, who 
Sed tempora mutantur. All books, good, bad, | possesses a sensibility, in some cases increased 
or indifferent, are now profitable. The reading} from early childhood, is capable of experiencing 
community, though infinitely more extensive, is not | the most exquisite pleasure; but that sensibility 
half so fastidious as of yore; and a nauseating | also exposes him to feel misery armed with its 
novel, a clumsy historical abridgment, or a super-, greatest and most poignant sting:—but youth, 
ficial, but familiar compendium, are more profitable | which is marked with but a small measure of this 
than would be a second “Locke on the Under-| nice perception, mingles with the scenes around, 
standing,” or “Homer by Pope.” The diffusion | and adopts itself to the ever varying prospect; and 
of literature over a wider surface seems to have! if care should at any time seize hold of its employ- 
made it shallower. ‘The immense editions which | ments, its influence on the affections is transient, 
now circulate with such celerity through the com-{| Hence it appears, that although man enjoys plea- 
munity, whether historical romance, or romantic | sure in a greater degree than youth, he is also 
history, affected verse, ur flimsy philosophy, are not | “tremblingly alive” to the impressiens of pain, 
unfrequently as feeble as they are familiar, and | which generally overbalance the sensations of hap- 
fitter for the nursery than the library. The ob-; piness. [t would seem, perhaps, that the agreeable 
vious tendency of thisindiscriminate encouragement | teclings attendant on youth, might be properly 
is to depress originality and merit. Genius has | classed under the general name of con/entment ; 
but little inducement to spread his wing, when the | but this is allowed to be merely a calm state of the 
butterfly pinions of a namby pamby bardling, or| mind; whereas youth really exul/s ;—which is 
the droning wings of a wretched compiler can out- | produced by a livelier emotion than mere tranquilli- 
soar him, and sieze and bear off the prize. These | ty. Man, then, experiences greater pleasure, but 
disadvantages, however, do not equal the benefits | suffers also a greater degree of pain. If, however, 
derived from the present popular charagter of our | he patiently bears his disappointment, the sting of 
literature. It may drive noble minds to drivel in misery will become less acute and permanent in its 
the degraded field of unprofitable fiction, and gather eflects, and consequently more happiness will be 
the childish flowers of a sickly romance—it may attached to his situation. Let man therefore be 
draw down the standard of our literature in the at- | contented with his lot: although pain be mingled 


The 


tempt to raise the standard ef popular intelltgence 
to an equal elevation; still we cannot desire the 
return of a literary aristocracy. The noble river, 
which, uninterrupted by the hand of industry, 
flows majestically and powerfully on, cannot but 
excite our admiration and extort our praise; yet 
we must own, that when its waters are forced from 
their narrow channel into numberless rills, and 
constrained, by the unwearied hand of labor, to 
irrigate and refreshen the land, we find in the fresh 
and verdant countenance of the landscape, and in 
the golden abundance of the harvest, sufficient to 
reconcile us to its dwindled greatness and diminish- 
ed beauty. 


Time—the vehicle that carries every thing 
into nothing. We talk of spending our time, as 
if it were so much interest of a perpetual an- 
nuity ; whereas we are all living upon our capi- 
tal,and he who wastes a single day, throws 
away that which can never be recalled or re- 
covered. 


in his pursuits and his delights, \ et exquisite plea- 
sare invites his acceptance. And what being is 
there, who would not rather seize a higher degree 
of enjoyment through the medium of angui:h, than 
\ suffer a torpid existence, marked but by the list- 


_lessness and weariness of imactivity, and void of the 


: ardent glow of happiness, and the fervor of luxv- 
: riant, chaste imagination? Nay, is not this state 
| peculiarly appropriated to the situation of man, by 
| the dictates of unerring Wisdom? Is he not doom- 
| ed to experience the pangs of death 1—and would 
such a doom be consistent with the favorite attri- 
bute of the Deity, »encry, if no alleviation of dis- 
tress should be afforded to cheer the gloom of de- 
spondency !— That balm is given. Dissolution of 
his corporal frame, is but the medium through 
which inconceivable happiness is presented to his 
view, and offered for his acceptance. 

When we trace with the retrospective eye, the 
scenes of past times, memory adds new colors to 
events, which, at the time when they happened, 
did not strike the mind with so much force and bril- 
liancy. Fancy also lends her aid. A thousand 
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THE SNOW ! THE SNOW! 


graces rise into form by her power. We tread 
with reverential awe, the ground which is hallowed 
in affection’s eye, by the deposite of the ashes of 
our fathers ;—or as the spot once rendered sacred 
by a structure consecrated to devotion: and while 
imagination is busy in gilding the transactions 
which memory, or the faithful historic page pre- 
sents to her notice, the mind is expanded with the 
most benevolent emotions, and rises Superior to the 
sphere in which it is placed; the fervent glow of 
devotion enkindles within the bosom, while all the 
tender affections of our nature fan the flame: these 
sensations not only tincture the soul with a sensi- 
bility honorable te the human character, but ani- 
mate it to form, and strengthen it to fulfil resolu- 
tions, excited by the contemplation of the worth 
and virtues of a long line of ancestry, and a noble 
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his subsequent existence—to have been pregnant 


with misery, or productive of happiness. From 
these retrospects arise some of the greatest plea- 
sures we enjoy: but pain as often attends them. 
The happiness that we experience through life, 
mostly originates and exists in anticipation : 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Mian never is, but always To BE blest!” 
Hence when we observe the destruction of the 
evanescent dreams of an indulged and heated ima- 


gination, by the means which sad, and oftentimes 


fatal experience affords, then we regret that in the 


mements when the brilliancy of the morning of 


youth irradiated our minds, and cheered us with a 


favorable prospect, we yielded ourselves up to its 
fascinating appearance, and heeded not the cause 
which produces the clouds that steal over, and ob- 


desire of imitating their performances. The man,| scure the noon of manhood ; ar-1 veils with del- 


over whom many rolling summers have passed, 
and whese cheek successive dreary wiriters have 
furrowed, is enabled to recal each scene to his 
mental eye, which is endeared to him by tender re- 
membrance. While he is viewing the ruins of a 
sacred temple, he sees before him the venerable 
pastor again bending from the pulpit—he feels 
again the impressions which he experienced leng 
ago, while the truths that spoke peace, dropped from 
his lips, like the refreshing rain of heaven on the 
parched plant; while heavenly wisdom beamed on 
his forehead! Again are the events of his early 
years presented, by an association of ideas, to his 
attention. He contemplates them with pleasure, 
but the sweet delusion quickly vanishes—the vivid 
colors disappear—he awakes as from a dream, 
when he views the contrast! 


It is really admirable to observe the intimate 
connestion which subsists between the different 
transactions of the life of any individual ; and high- 
ly pleasing to mark with an attentive eye that chain, 
each link of which has naturally drawn on the 
next; until circumstances unlooked for, and un- 
suspected, have occurred, and a large superstructure 
has been created from small trifles, which has as- 
tonished the world! In this, the wisdom of Provi- 
dence is clearly displayed, and the benevolence of 
those motives which directed the secondary means 
that He uses, evinced in its greatest purity and 
beauty. All the traits of character have originally 
arisen from minutie#; that, gradually enlarging, 
and receiving new additions, have formed the whole 
which excites admiration: like the small stream, 
increasing by tributary rills, which forms the ma- 
jestic river, and finally mingles with the ocean ; 
through whose means Commerce expands her 
wings, and wafts her stores to the different nations 
of the earth! 


Let any person endeavor to retrace, by the aid of 
retentive memory, the scenes of his youth ; and oc- 
easions for the indulgence of pleasure and wonder 
will present themselves, excited by observing the 
progress of his life frem one incident to another. 
He will recollect situations, which, at the time he 
was placed in them, were unheeded; but these, his 
present experience proves to have been decisive of 


wise have been bright and vigorous. 


eterious power those faculties, which would other- 


C. B. B. 


Original. 


THE SNOW ! THE SNOW ! 


BY M. P. SIMONS, 


The snow, the snow, the silver snow, 
The white, the pure and ever so, 

Without a spot without a bound, 

It covers the northern regions round, 

It sports with the wind, it dazzles ihe eyes, 
Or like an innocent creature lies. 


I’m on the snow, I’m on the snow; 

And I care not for friend or foe, 

With the white above and the white below, 
And a jingling noise where’er I go; 

If a storm should come and disturb the snow, 
What matter? I still shall sleep and go. 


Llove, O how I love to glide 

With icy mountains en eack side, 
Whose towering heads reach to the sky, 
Or glisten beneath the sun’s bright eye, 
And tell how goeth the vale below, 

And why the bleak north wind both blow. 


1 never was on the boisterous main 

But I longed to be on the snow again; 
And earnestly sought her silvery breast, 
Like a bird that secketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was, and is you know, 
For I was born on the silver snow. 


The snow was rough and blue the morn, 

In the curious hour when | was born; 

The wind it whistled, the hail it roll’d 

And the reindeer rear’d their backs so beld, 
And never was heard such a shout of joy, 
As welcomed to life, the snow born boy. 


I’ve lived since then in mirth and glee, 
Fifty cold winters hardy and free, 

With wealth to spend and power to go, 

Bat ne’er wished to leave my native snow ; 
Ard death whene’er he comes I know; _ 
Will come on the pure white silver snew. 
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THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE ; 


OR, THE PACHA PERPLEXED. 


The thunders of Achmet Pacha’s artille 
ceased to shake the towers of Temeswar, whic 
the rebel Suli Bey had long held out against the 
Porte. The fortune of the day had been decid- 
ed by the fall of a part of the fortifieations ; and 
the young and fiery general of the Sultan's 
troops, bearing down all opposition, made him- 
self master of the fortress, and pursued Suli Bey 
_ his harem, whither in despair he had taken 
refuge. 

The helpless and affrighted females crowded 
round their master with loud cries for protection, 
when they saw the hitherto inviolate portals of 
their apartments burst open by the fierce Ach- 
met. ‘The wretched Suli Bey, prostrating him- 
self on the ground, buried his face in his gar- 
ments and awaited his fate in silence. 

Achmet, whese first intention had been to 
plant his foot on his body and strike off his head, 
felt his arm arrested, in spite of himself, by the 
glance of a dark-eyed slave. The silent lan- 
guage in which the emotions of the soul are con- 
veyed, is understood by all, and Achmet read in 
the eyes of Camilla such horror and detestation 


_ Of the deed he was about to perform, that al- 
though he would not own to himself that her | Pacha to Camilla, and remained silent. 


epinion was of the slightest importance, he suf- 


THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE. 


“1am.” 

* And a Christian ?” 

Camilla made the sign of the cross. Achmet 
spit on the ground. 

“It must be confessed,” said Camilla, redden- 
ing indignantly, “ that you Turks are the most 
disgusting people under the sun.” 

* Slave!” cried Achmet,“ if your anger did not 
become you so well, [ would command my black 
eunuch Puffim to chastise you for your inso- 
lence.”’ 

* And even if you were to commit such an 
outrage, I could hardly think worse of you than 
I do at present,” returned Camilla, bursting into 
tears. 

“ What is it that you think of me?” asked the 
Pacha. 

“That you are an upmanly ruffian, whom | 
hate, but do not fear!” replied the fair Castilian, 
her fine eyes flashing through ber tears as she 
speke. 

Achmet knew not how to answer the beauti- 
ful vixen. To conceal his perplexity he turned 
to Antonia and Beatrice Manzares, her fellow 
oaptives. 

‘“* And ye, whom I perceive to be the country- 
women of this contumacious slave, are ye of a 
like spirit?” 

They looked in great embarrassment from the 


** How,” exclaimed Achmet, angrily, “ when 


fered that look to change his purpose; and,in- I speak to the meanest of my slaves, am I not 
stead of becoming himself the executioner of deemed worthy of a reply?” 


Suli Bey, he beckoned his mutes to perform his 
will upon him. 
The awful silence that followed this transac- 


tion was’ succeeded by the frantic outcries of | 


the ladies of the harem, who, full of terror for 


“Vy cousins do not understand the odious 
jargon in which you address them, and are, 
therefore unable to appreciate your courteous 
and obliging speeches,” replied Camilla, drily. 

‘** How comes it, then, that you not only com- 


their own safety, hastened to implore the mercy : prehend every word that I say, but are so ready 
of their new lord. Achmet condescend€d to re- | with your a6 yon, replies ?” 
a 


turn his scymitar to its sheath, and assure them 
of their security. Nosooner did they perceive 
his gracious demeanor tban they began to ad- 
dress him with the most high flown terms of 
flattery, and each strove by every possible wile 
to attract his attention. 

Achmet could not help being struck by the 
contrast Camilla presented, who stood proudly 
aloof with two of her countrywomen. The 
haughty conqueror felt mortified that the fair 
Castilian did.not join in the homage paid him 
by the other ladies, whom, by the superior rich- 
ness of their dresses, he perceived had been 
considered as her superiors, in the estimation of 
Suli Bey. 

** Slave,” said he, approaching her, “‘where- 
fore is it that you have not joined with your com- 
panions in paying your duty to me?”’ 

* Because | owe you none,” answered Ca- 
milla. 

** Dare you thus reply to the conqueror of 
Temeswar! Do you net know that your very 
existence is in my hands?” 

‘**}] am aware of it,” replied Camilla, raising 
a pair of radiant dark eyes to his face. 

‘** Then why do you not fall at my feet and ask 
your life ?”’ 

** It is not worth the trouble.” 

“You are a daughter of Frangistan, as | per- 
ceive by your rebellious spirit?” 


| 


“* Because I have labored indefatigably to at- 
tain fluency in the Turkish language while 
captivity.” 

* And what, my princess, might be your mo- 
tive for taking so much trouble ?” 

“ Merely that | might have the satisfaction of 
speaking my mind on occasion,” replied Camilla, 
with the sauciest glance imaginable. 

‘“‘ It must be owned that you have enjoved that 
pleasure very a to-night,” said the Pacha, 
laughing. *‘ Bat did you ever reply to Suli Bey 
in this daring manner ?”’ 

“He never gave me an opportunity, by pes- 
tering me with his conversation and compa- 
ny.” 
‘* How then did he comport himself ?” 

“ Positively I am weary of your eternal ques- 
tions, and will answer you no mere to-night.” 

‘“ Am not | your master; wayward thing? Can 
I not force you to do any thing | choose ?”’ 

“ No, you cannot make me talk unless it plea- 
ses me. My head aches with the uproar you 
have made in battering the Derveat about our 
ears, and | am fatigued with your conversation. 
| wish you would leave me and attend to those 
ladies who are taking such pains toattract your 
notice.” 

“ Oh, Prophet ! is it come to this? Is the con- 
queror of the warlike Suli Bey dictated to by 
one of his slaves?” 
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“More extraordinary things than that hap-| ful from this prelude, was net so much shocked 


pen every day, mighty Pacha,’ replied Camilla, 
with the utmost composure. 

* Do not think, perverse one, that your charms 
are to excuse your impertinence. Most of these 
fair Circassians are more beautiful than your- 
self, yet they extol me above all the heroes of 
the east, and rejoice in the good fortune that 
has transferred them from Sul Bey to Achmet.” 

** And did you believe one word they said ?”’ 

* Why should I not?” demanded Achmet, 
much mortified. 

“ Do you think that the ladies of your own ha- 
rem could be sincere in praising and caressing 
a man who had murdered you an hour before ?”’ 
said Camilla. 

“ Mighty Prophet! no; but is there no differ- 
ence between Suli Bey and Achmet ?” 

“ Yes—a very great difference: Suli Bey was 
a much handsomer man,” satd Camilla, witha 
provoking smile. 

This is past bearing!’ exclaimed Achmet, 
stamping, “I will teach you that you havea 
master!” So saying, he withdrew, darting at 
her an angry glance. 

‘Ah, imprudent Camilla! what have you 
been saying to put that terrible Turkey man in 


such a fury?’ cried Antonia, in great alarm.— 
“ Though | could not understand a word of your 
conversation, | knew by the sparkling of your 


as Puffim expected, on being conducted into a 
gloomy vaulted chamber, lighted by a small 
grating near the roof, and containing no other 
furniture than a wretched sofa. Puffim pointed 
to a pitcher of water and a platter of rice, 
which were placed in a corner, and withdrew. 


During Camilla’s imprisonment it was in vain 
that Achmet sought the society of the ladies of 
hisharem. The spirited and charming Castil- 
ian had made an impression on his heart and 
fancy that he never before experienced; rest- 
less and discontented, he could know no happi- 
ness but in the presence of her who had capti- 
vated him. At the end of the third day he could 
not forbear visiting ber. As he approached her 
cell, he heard her singing, ina voice of touching, 
wong! one of the exquisite airs of her native 
land. The lovely captive raised her.eyes as Ach- 
met entered, and her cheek flushed with a 
brighter vermillion as he approached her. 

* Suli Bey was a man of liberal temper com- 
pared to you,” said she pointing to the pitcher 
and rice. 


Achmet’s brow darkened—“ Always Suli 
Bey!” cried he angrily; “1 could find it in my 
a to send you to follow that accursed dead 

og,.”’ 


“ Nay, mighty Pacha, that is a little farther 


eyes that you were exasperating him, and trem- than your power extends. You may follow him 


bled lest you should go to far. How could you) 
venture to coquet with Achmet after the fate of | 
Suli Bey? (who was, by the bye, just such an- | 
other tiger as himself.) For my part I felt as if 
I were being strangled, all the time Achmet 
stood so near us.” 

“T expect nothing less than that he will cause | 
you to be sewn up in a sack, and thrown into the | 
river,” cried Beatrice, weeping. | 

* Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloody-mind- | 
ed Pacha will do usno harm, though I doubt 
hot he will attempt to frighten me into submis- 
sion.” 

* Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Oh 
what a sad, sad day it was, that threw us into 
the hands of that villainous corsair.” 

* Who sold us to Suli Bey, with as little re- 
morse as if we had been three pullets,” answer-| 
ed Camilla. ‘ Come,” continued she, “ cheer | 
you, dear Beatrice. I will venture to pledge my | 
word that through my means you will be re- | 
stored to your native country aN to Henriquez, 
and Antonia to Diego.’’ 


“ Fine things to be effected by a damsei in| 


your predicament!” sobbed Beatirice, weeping | 
and hanging about Camilla, as Puffim approach- | 


ed to separate her from them. | 


“ Courage! sweet cousins, fear not for me—I 


have no fears for myself,” said she, embracing | 


them: “and now, my good old soul! whither 
are you going to take me?” continued she as 
Puffim proceeded to lead her from the apart- 
ment. 

Puffim rolled his eyes till only the whites 
were visible, as he replied, “* Where | would not 
£0 for all the pearls in Lalla Oella’s necklace. 

utif you offend my lord, it is meet you take 
the consequence.” 


Camilla, who expected something truly dread- 


yourself, peradventure; but I, as a good Chris- 


tian, hope to go to a very different place from 
that which [ trust is prepared for such wretched 
misbelievers as Suli Bey and you.” 

“| see your intemperance of speech is no 
wise tamed,” said the Pacha; “ nevertheless I 
will forgive all your perverseness, if you will 
sing me that sweet song once more.”’ 

* T'he prisoned bird doth oft-times sing, it is 
true, but never at the bidding of its jailer,” re- 
plied Camilla looking up between smiles and 
tears. 


The Pacha felt the 4 of her smile, and 
the power of her tears; but he knew not how 
to dismiss the tone of mastership when speaking 
to a woman. 

** Come, my Peri,” he said,“ it is my pleasure 
that you follow me tothe banquet—nay, it is use- 
less offering resistance to my will.” 

He then, with a sort of gentle violence, drew 
her from the darksome cell, into an apartment 
richly carpeted, glittering with eastern magni- 

cence, and fragrant with burning spices, flow- 
ers and essences. 

“Come, my princess, let us eat, drink, and 
be merry.” said the Pacha. placing her beside 
him on an embroidered sofa opposite to the 
banquet. 

.*] shall neither eat nor drink, for it is the 
vigil of St. Peter; nor am I disposed to sing or 
be merry,” returned Camilla. 

‘* Do you forget that | can force you to do as 
1 command you !”’ returned Achmet, frowning. 

‘** No; you can neither force me to sing nor to 
be merry; but I will tell you what you can do 
—you can order your Aga and black slaves to 
put a bowstring about my neck and strangle me 
as they did poor Suli Bey.” 

** Suli Bey again!” exclaimed the Pacha, fu- 
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riously— answer me one question—did you 
love that wretched rebel?” 

** No, I did not.” 

“Why then do you torment me with his 
name?” 

* Because he is frequently in my thoughts.” 

* The other ladies of the harem have forgotten 
bim and | have succeeded to their love.” 

* Love, call you it?” exclaimed Camilla 
“slaves that they are in mind, as in person,— 
they know not the meaning of the word!” 

* Perhaps | am as ignorant of your sort of 
love as you scem to consider my women,” re- 
plied Achmet, thoughtfully. 

“Oh! I doubt it not ,1 never even heard of 
a Turk who had the least idea of what love 
meant.’ 

shall tell me, then, fair creature, what 
it signifies, according to your ideas.”’ 

* Itis,” said Camilla, raising her bewitching 
eyes to his, “‘an interest so absorbing, that a 
lover will always prefer the happiness of his be- 
loved to his own. All passions are swallowed 
up in this one engrossing emotion. He exists 
but for the happiness of loving, and would pre- 
fer dying with her, to living without her.” 

* Certainly | have never been loved after this 
fashion,” said the Pacha, afiera long pause; 
“vet nothing less will content me now. And 
you, Camilla,—have you a lover in your own 
country ?” 

** Oh, many.” 

* One that you love thus ?” 

* No, I have not.” 

**] fear you are deceiving me.” 

* Holy Virgin! whata man is this that will 
not be satisfied with sincerity and plain deal- 
ID 

Nay, Camilla, if you loved me’ — 

“ My good Pacha, you must not flattgr your- 
self into such a supposition. What title have 
you to my love.” 

“Twill strive to deserve it. 
your cousins to their liberty.” 

“For which | shall feel most grateful. But it 
is! not one compliance, or two, or even twenty 
(hat will entitle a man to my love.”’ 

“Oh, that you would teach me hew to obtain 
it!” said Achmet, passionately. 

Come, ! will encourage you a little; you are 
behaving pretty well, at present. Yesterday I 
detested your very name—to-day you are al- 
most endurable; and if you wish to leave an 
agreeable impression, you will permit me to re- 

tire.” 

* No, I cannot part with you, beautiful Ca- 
milla; you shall stayand enehant me with your 
presence.’ | 

*T shalldo no such thing. If you force me 
to remain with you against my will, I shall say 

very disobliging things, and then we shall quar- 


1 will restore 


** Go, then, my Peri! but in your dreams to- 
night, remember your adoring Achmet.” 
*T hope,if I dream at all, to be favored with 
a sweet vision of my native land, and return in 
slumber to the fair hills of Castile.” 
* [s your country, then, so dear to you ?” ask- 
ed Achmet, mournfully. 


THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE, 


suffusing with tears, as the thought of home pas- 
sed over her mind—“‘ and shall I never behold 
your orange-zgroves again, nor hear the rush of 
your mighty streams, but die like a transplanted 
flower in a foreign soil!” 

Such scenes as these were of daily recur- 
rence during the time that preparations were 
making for the departure of Beatrice and An- 
tonia; sometimes they did not end so placably. 
is [ that am the slave,” would Achmet say, 
when the fair Spaniard made him feel, too se- 
verely, the chains that bound him—* the slave 
of your caprices, Camilla. Would that I had 
never seen you!” 

“Surely, Achmet, that was my misfortune, 
since I had not the slightest wish to become the 
victim of the lawless traffic in women that pre- 
vails in this disgusting country.”’ 

“ By Mahomet, you never open your lips but 
with the design of saying something vexatious. 
Till l saw you, | was happy; but you have made 
me the most miserable of men! Iam wretched 
when absent from you; and when | am near 
you, your whole study is to torment me.” 

At other times Achmet would sit in Camilla’s 
apartment, listening tu her guitar—his whole 
soul entranced in the pleasure of hearing and 
seeing her. One day, when he was thus occu- 
pied, Beatrice and Antonia entered, to bid fare- 
well, as all things were ready for their depar- 
ture.” 

When they offered their thanks to Achmet, he 
said—* Your gratitude is due to Camilla, who, 
when she might have used her boundless influ- 
ence over me to obtain her own liberty, prefer- 
red making you happy.” 

‘** Because my love for them prevailed over ev- 
ery selfish consideration,” said Camilla, witha 
significant glance. 

* Ah, Camilla, understand your allusion. Go: 
you are free. Return to Spain—that beloved 
country which you prefer to Achmet.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke—Camilla look- 
éd up—their eyes met—they both burst into 
tears. 

Ah,” exclaimed Beatrice, you love one- 
another; wherefore, then, should you part?” 

The Pacha threw himself at Camilla’s feet. 

*“ Light of my eye! will you leave me ?” 

* Achmet, I cannot share a divided heart.” 

“T swear to you, by Allah, that my harem 
shall bé dismissed, and you shall be my only 
wife.” 

“ Ah, Achmet, there is another thought,” said 
Camilla, weeping; “ you are a follower of the 
False Prophet, and I ama believer in the only 
faith whereby we may have eternal life.” 

* Camilla, you speak dark things, and hard to 
be understood; but only promise to be mine, and 
if convinced, L will not cling to error.” 


It may easily be imagined, that Beatrice and 
Antonia departed for Spain without Camilla, 
who became Achmet Pacha’s bride; and who 
ere long had the happiness of informing her cous- 
ins, by letter, that he had become a secret but 
decided proselyte to Christianity. 


The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are 


** My country,” said Camilla, her lovely eyes 


seldom weighed in the same balance. 
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YALE COLLEGE AND STATE HOUSE—THE ROBIN’S LAY. 


YALE COLLEGE AND STATE HOUSE, NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven city; a seaport,and semi-metro- 
polis of Connecticut, in New Haven county, 
thirty-five miles south-south-west from Hartford, 
seventy-six north-east from New York, 134 west- 
south-west from Boston, and 304 from Washing- 
ton; lon. 72° 57’ W.,; lat. 41° 18’ N.; population 
in 1810, 5772; in 1820, 7147; in 1831, 10,678. 
The city lies round the head of a bay that sets 
up about four miles north of Long Island sound, 
and is situated ona large and beautiful plain, 
which is bordered on the north partly by emi- 
nences called Hast and West Rock, presenting 
bold and almost perpendicular columns of naked 


trap rock, 350 to 370 feet high. Twosmall rivers 


bound the eity, one on the east and the other on 

the west. It was incorporated asa city in 1784; 
- three miles long from east to west, and two miles 
wide. It is regularly laid out, and consists of 
two parts,old and new towns. The old town 
was laid out in a large square, and is divided 
into several smaller squares. The central square 
is intersected by a beautiful street, overspread 
byelms. Omthis street are erected three hand- 
some churches. Near the centre of the west 
section of this square is a new State -house, built 
after the model of the Parthenon. It hasacom- 
manding appearance; and its proportions, and 
the style of its workmanship, rank -it with the 
best American buildings. The city contains 
three handsome churches for Congregationalists; 
two beautiful Gothic edifices, of stone, for Epis- 
copalians; one for Baptists, two for Methodists, 
and one for Africans. There are also a jail, an 
alms-house, a custom-house, a museum, two 
banks, two insurance-offices, an institution for 
popular lectures, established in the year 1831, 
and six printing-offices, from which are issued 
five weekly newspapers, and three other peri- 
odicals. ‘The houses of New Haven are mostly 
of wood, not expensive, but handsome and con- 
venient; and the city is one of the most plea- 
santin the U. States. The public square and 
principal streets are finely ornamented with 
trees ; and a great part of the houses have gar- 
dens filled with fruit-trees, which give to the 
city a rural and delightful appearance. The 
harbor 1s well defended from winds, but is shal- 
low,and gradually filling up with mud: it has 
about seven feet on the bar at low water. The 
maritime commerce of New Haven is greater 
than that of any other town in Connecticut. 
Both the foreign and the coasting trade are con- 
siderable, and packets and steam-boats ply 
regularly between this cityand New York. The 
Indian name of New Haven was Quinipiack. It 
was first settled by the English, in 1638. It was 
the capital of the colony of New Haven, which 
continued distinct from the colony of Connecti- 
cut till 1665. The legislature of the state meets 
alternately here and at Hartford. 

Yale college, one of the most distinguished lite- 
rary institutions in America, is established at N. 
Haven. It was incorporated in 1701; was ori- 


ginally placed at Killingworth ; in 1707, remov- 

ed to Saybrook ; in 1717, to New Haven. There 

are ten college buildings; four halls, 100 feet by 

49, and four stories high, containing thirty-two 
44 
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rooms each for students ; a new and convenient 
chapel, one story of which is appropriated to the 
theological school, and another to the college 
library ; two other buildings, containing rooms 
for recitations, lectures and libraries; a dining- 
hall, of stene, with an elegant apartment above 
for the mineralogical cabinet and lectures; a 
chemical laboratory ; and the medical college, 
a large edifice, of stone. The college library 
contains 9500 volumes, and the students’ libraries 
9000. The philosophical and chemical appara- 
tus are very good. The cabinet of minerals is 
the most valuable in the United States. It con- 
tains above 16,000 specimens. The number of 
instructors in the academical department of Yale 
college is twenty; the number of alumni, 4505; 
the number of students, without including medi- 
cal, theological and law students, 331. Com- 
mencement is held on the third Wednesday in 
August. There are three vacations, viz. from 
commencement, six weeks; from the second 
Wednesday in January,two weeks; and from 
the first Wednesday in May, four weeks. In 
1822, a theological school was established in con- 
nexion with this college. The number of stu- 
dents at present is 42; and there are three pro- 
fessors. There is a medical school, the leetures 
of which begin six weeks after the college com- 
mencement. It has 6 professors and 48 students. 
There is also a law school, having two professors 
and ferty-four students. These numbers areal 
given for the year 1831. The city is also cele- 
rated for the number of its boarding schools and 
smaller seminaries for the young of both sexes. 
The average number of persons who are here 
from abroad for the purpose of education is sup- 
posed to be rarely below a thousand. Blue laws 
is a name given to the quaint regulations of the 
early government of the New Haven plantation, 
when the public authorities kept a sharp watch 
over the deportment of the good people of the 
colony, and punished all breaches of good man- 


ners and good morals, often with a ludicrous for- 
mality. 


THE ROBIN'S LAY. 


BY E, C. JONES, ESQ. 


Uriginal. 


"Twas a lovely morn in May, 
The clouds were tinged with gold; 
And Nature’s green array 

A tale of gladness told: 

The zephyrs of the south, 

Came playing round the brow; 
And music gushed in sweetest strains ; 
From every leafy bough. 

Perched on the woodland tree, 

A Robin swelled his note; 

And more than witching melody, 
Came from the warbler’s throat. 

’T would seem to Nature’s King, 
Its matin lay was given, 

And thus methought it spake,] 
This chorister of heaven:— 
“Thanks for the lovely morn, 
Thanks for the eheering ray, 
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Thanks for the musie of the bough, 
The gleaming of the spray. 

God of creation fair, 

So bountifully free, 

All ia thy goodness share, 

To the tiny bird like me. 

Once as an helpless thing, 

In my little nest | lay, 

Thou gavest food to the famishing, 
And saved from the bird of prey, 
And now I can spread my wing, 
And spart in the shady groves, 

I’m not as the cage-bound prisoner, 
‘That sorrows for all it loves, — 
But skipping-from tree to tree, 
Afar from the haunts of men ; 

The creature of joy and liberty. 

I sing in my narrow glen : 

I sing to my kindest friend, 
Perched on the woodland tree: 
And the feathered tribe may hear, 
My matin melody. 


And when autumnal blasts, 

Shall scatter the leaves about, 

I’ll sit me then on the naked branch, 

To carol my tribute out, 

For I will net be like man, 

So sad in the hour of gloom: 

But wait in patience the happy time, 

When Nature again shal! bloom. 

The storm may gather round me, 

And the driving snow may come: 

But I know His bounteous hand, 

Will give my daily crumb.” 


THE NECROMANCER, 


“Ho! Sorcerer! Magician! Came fortb.’”’— 
These outeries proceeded from a party of young 
men, just returned from witnessing the funeral 
of Charles VIi. at St. Denis, and who were 
knocking violently at a door, on the top of a dark 
and vintlas staircase, in the Rue St. Pierre.— 
They were replied to by a feeble and broken 
voice; but they heard it not, so vociferously did 
they call. 
_“What!—Necromancer!” At last the door 
was slowly opened by the object of their search. 
“ What seek ye, my children?’ 

* We would know the future; and thou canst 
dive into each man’s destiny, thou high priest of 
the Evil One—king of sorcerers! Come, and 
tell us quickly ; and see that the intelligence be 
to our liking: for it needs done of thy skill to 
know that our rapiers have sharp points,” re- 
peated Mandé Thebergan, the eldest of the 
party, as he directed an enquiring, though fear- 
ful, glance into the old man’s mysterious dwell- 
ing. It was only lighted by asmail lamp, the 
glimmering flame of which scarcely enabled him 
to distinguish, in one corner of it,a human skel- 
eton; in another, a heap of dusty books; on the 
floor, spheres and astrolabes ; and, fixed to the 


THE NECROMANCER. 


ceiling, between two beams, an immense white 
stuffed owl, whose large white eyes glared with 
peculiar brilliancy, although reflected by the 
feeble light of the lamp. All this produced a 
fearful effect upon the susceptible mind of 
Mandé, already predisposed to thé supernatu- 
ral, and a positive belief in the old man’s power. 
He was unable to withdraw his gaze frem those 
two large round eyes which were glittering in the 
shade, and stood wraet in the deepest thought, 
when he was at length aroused by the loud and 
boisterous laugh of his companions, who were 
taunting the old man for his want of skill. 

When Mande’s turn came, he hesitated ; till, 
jeered by his comrades, he at length held out his 
hand; but it was observed that his manner was 
grave, and his air thoughtful. 

* Mandé,” exclaimed the old man, and he 
had not told his name, “* Mande,” he murmured 
between his teeth; and he whispered some 
words in his ear inaudible to the others of his 

arty. 

“* What has he said to you ?”’ eagerly enquired 
his companions ; but Mande was silent, and quit- 
ted the place, pale as death. 

The next morning Mande’s first thought was 
of the necromancer; all night long he had be- 
held him in his dreams. The low voice of the 
magician still murmured in his ear; and when 
he awoke from his troubled sleep, the last word 
still vibrated at hisheart. ‘“*Am I then reserved 
for that? and must I then ——,” he inwardly ex- 
claimed; and his noble heart revolted at his own 
conjurings. ‘‘And who told me this? A wretch 
who luxuriates upon the credulity of mankind— 
who attacks my purse through the medium of 
my fears. Iam a fool to think of it.” 

He arose, and went out, but nothing could di- 
vert him; even in the streets he seemed to see 
but the sorcerer, and to hear but bis fatal words. 
Timid by nature, and weakened by the excesses 
of his life, the effects of the sorcerer’s predic- 
tien, acting upon an enfeebled mind, aequired 
an all-powerful intensity. After wandering 
through the city till past the hour of noon, striv- 
ing toescape from the horrible idea that pursued 
him, he sought some ef his companions of the 
previous evening, but society ne found was a 
burden to him; he therefore quitted them to wan- 
der alone in the fields. The sun was bright, but 
to him the heavens appeared clouded; a balmy 
and refreshing breeze played around him, but 
he felt not its soothing power—his heart was 
chilled. One dark, freezing, dreadful idea haunt- 
ed his imagination. As he was retracing his 
stens to his lodgings, in that despairing mood 
that takes possession of the miad when nature 
has no longer any charms for us, and was on the 
point of passing La Gréve—he suddenly stopped 
short; for he beheld a newly-erected scaffold.— 
With a convulsive shudder he turned aside; it 
reminded him of the words of the sorcerer! 

He could no longer sleep in La Rue Chevet 
Saint Lauday, which was opposite to La Gréve; 
he, therefore, quitted the capital, and took up 
his residence in a habitation situated betweep 
Paris and Montmartre. There he saw but lit- 
tle, and heard but little; it seemed to him like the 
silence of the desert at the very gates of a pop- 
ulous city ; and there he hoped that his (roubled 
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imagination might have recovered its tone and 
tranquillmy,and the dreadful words of the ne- 
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| as the word rushed with tenfold force upon his 
| 


recollection, and he raved in his anguish, and 


cromancer might be gradually weakened from | denounced the Almighty, whom he fancied had 


their mysterious power they had acquired over 


him—but, alas! they had found a ready echo 
within his breast always ready to repeat them. 
The house was inhabited by an old coupleand 
their daughter, the idolised child of their old 
age: she was truly beautiful. She had one of 


those Madonna heads that an ideal style of beau- | 


ty, such as genius in its aor moments of in- 
spiration conceives—black hair plaited across 
her forehead—lustrous dark eyes, and a com- 

lexion pale and transparent as the finest ala- 
lente Such was this young maiden, who, with 
her parents, lived like Man é,in a state of utter 
seclusion from the world. No one ever knew 
their names—onoe he heard the old father ad- 
dress his daughter by the name of Nicole. Ni- 
cole became for hima beloved name, that at 
times could make him forget his cherished sor- 
row. Love dawned in his bosom, and every 
sombre idea was eclipsed by its dazzling rays. 
Nicole, the beautiful Nicole—she haunted him 
in his dreams,in his meditations, even in his 
prayers, and if he could only catch a glimpse 
of her as she crossed like a spirit before him, it 
was for him aday of happiness. He then thought 
himself delivered, and oh! how dearly he loved 
the object who had, dissipated the horrid phan- 
toms and gloomy terrors of his imagination; of- 
ten did he steal toward her and bless her in the 
soft language of love. 

On Sunday morning he met ber in the church 
of the Abbey of Montmartre; she was on her 
knees and praying so fervently, that he felt she 
must possess a confiding—a loving heart; and 
when she raised her head and met his earnest 
gaze, her pale cheek was slightly tinged witha 
blush, and in that timid look there was so much 
piety and tenderness, that he said to himself, 
“surely that is love!” Nor was he mistaken, 
she did indeed love Mandé—she had loved him 
long and in secret, and she revealed itin her 
, He passed that night revelling on the 

elicious belief, that he was not alone in the 
world, that he was beloved; and in the joy of the 
moment it seemed to him, that he had only to 
ask her in marriage of her parents, and obtain 
her. He therefore resolved to take this step in 
the morning; he could dread no refusal; and he 
pictured to himself the paradise of home—of the 
joys of love—of felicity! ** If happiness is to be 
found in this world,” he mentally exclaimed, 
“ surely this is happiness.” But suddenly these 
golden reveries were dissipated by the recollec- 
tion of the fatal werds of the sorcerer! They 
came hke a damp upon his heart, and froze his 
very blood. ‘“ Happiness!” he sighed forth, 
“happiness! did 1 say ?” he bitterly exclaimed ! 
No, no, not for me, not for the doomed! never 
shall | taste of happiness.” His bright hopes 
deserted him, and he relapsed into his former 
gloomy imaginings, which the enchantment of 
two months’ love had partially banished from his 
mind. The dreadful words of the necromancer 
appeared to him more inevitable than ever—his 
wife then would press to her bosom one cursed 
by heaven—one already branded by fate, and 


east him to irrevocable doom. 

That very morning he disappeared; evenin 
came, but he returned not ; day afterday passed, 
and month after month, but Mandé came not 


again. Nicole tenderly loved him—for she wept 
bitterly, and vowed she would never marry. 

The neighbors on his disappearance, recol- 
lecting his dejected air and moody habits, sup- 

ed that he had made away with himself;— 

icole trembled at the very idea—a suicide! 
one whom she had loved so dearly—she could 
not believe it; and yet, could she have known 
the truth. she would have found that the fear of 
an hereafter had alone withheld the poniard 
from bis bosom—devotion had that once saved 
him from despair. 

lt was on the first of May, 1825, that Mandé 
once more entered Paris;—he had bter absent 
five years. The thought of Nicole still haunted 
bim, and he longed te see her bright angelic 
face onee more, for he had returned, from over 
the sea, to worship at the shrine of his first love. 
He had retained his residence near Montmar- 
tre, and trembling, he directed his steps thi- 
ther,—he was obliged to traverse the quarter of 
the Hollies to reach it—and, made a detour to 
avoid the Place de Gréve, so hateful to him. He 
was just entering La Rue de Garnelles, when 
the sound of music attracted his attention, and 
he perceived a crowd of people approaching. 
He made some inquiries of a bystander, who told 
him that it was a marriage, the nuptials of the 
son of Henry Cousin, the executioner of Paris. 
and of the daughter of Merry Capiluehe, the re- 
tired executioner of the city of Rouen.—‘*A 
splendid and weil-assorted mateh, truly, Sir 
stranger,” said the man—with a yrin. Mandé 
shuddered at the words spoken so lightly, but 
with such awful meaning to himself. The fatal 
words run in his ears as plainly as on the night 
of his carousal. He had long since become 
convinced of their truth, and with gloomy tran- 
quillity he awaited his time. The idea had be- 
come his faith—his creed—the very breath of 
his life—so powerfully was he absorbed in his 
belief, that he no longer wrestled with it—no 
longer endeavored to shake off the delusion 
which had assumed to his diseased imagination 
all the circumstance of reality. It even impel- 
led him onward, and, by a mysterious and invisi- 
ble influence, urged him to anticipate its fulfil- 
ment. 

He walked onward; the mirth and gaity of 
the erowd was sickening to him; he wished to 
avoid the people, but the procession was close 
upon him, and he stood to see it pass. The bride 
and bridegroom were returning from the nuptial 
benediction, greeted by the plaudits of the pop- 
ulace. Mandé cast a hurried glance at the 
principal personage of the pageant, when, in- 
stead of turning with his usual disgust at any 
thing like rejoicing, his gaze became fixed, his 
eyes were rivetted upon that face. The blood 
forsook his countenance, his lips quivered, he 
covered his face with his hands, and looked 
again, as one bewildered. Good God! was it 


doomed to his very soul shrunk within him 


an apparition! or was it a dreadful reality? It 
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was too true, the beautiful—the adored Nicole | what if 1 pierce two hearts in one?” he mutter- 


was there before him, the daughter and wife of 
an executioner !—He staggered against the wall 
for support.—Yes, then she was more beau- 
uiful than when he first saw her—the only bright 
gleam in his dark and troubled life. It was all 
over; if in his hours of reflection he might have 
entertained some doubts of the horrible tate that 
hung over him, they had vanished at a single 
glance. 

From that moment a species of monomania 
seized on him. Every place of punishment had 
a charm for him—it was a bloody magnet that 
attracted him. The gibbet of Montfaucon, that 
of Montigny, the scaffolds erected in the Place 
de Gréve and in the Holles, he visited every day. 
He no longer went to pray but in the church of 
St. Jean de Greve, where the condemned are 

repared for death, and were they heard their 
ast mass. 

Days of happiness had followed the nuptials 
which had overwhelmed Mandé«with sueh sud- 
den terror. Petit Jehan, loved his beautiful 
Nicole more and more, who had given hima boy 
the image of his mother. Never was child so 
caressed and beloved, and he was growing in all 
the happiness and repose of innocent childhood ; 
while Mande, who had adored his mother, was 
struggling with the anguish of a life that had 
been insupportable. Four years had elapsed 
since he saw Nicole on her way from the altar. 

One cloudy day Mandé quitted his retreat; he 
had become a misanthrope, and shunned the 
light of day. He entered Paris by the street of 
La Porte Montmartre, his pace was irregular, 
his right hand covered his forehead, across which 
passed clouds as dark as those whieh obscured 
the horizon. He had passed a terrible night— 
he felt that his hour had at length arrived—that 
a powerful and irresistible hand was urging him 
to his fate, while a voice whisp@red continually 
in his ear the same words that he heard the sor- 
cerer utter. Despair was in his look—his face 
was wild and haggard — his hands were dry and 
hot—a fire was burning within him, and his 
throat was parched—a horrible desire came 
over him-——-he felt that he could only quench his 
consuming thirst in BLoop! A young man ap- 
proached him. He was attired gaily, as though 
he were going to some festival; a smile was on 
his countenance, and he was humining a chan- 
sonnette. With the frightful instinct of his dis- 
temper, Mande had unclasped a Knife with a 
long thin blade; the expression of his counte- 
nance was fiendish, and as though aware of his 
repulsive aspect, he shielded it from the light of 
day by his broad slouched hat; but the feeling 
of his better nature came over him. “ Shall I,” 
muttered he; “shall | send a soul to his last ac- 
count, perhaps with crime upon his head?—his 
eternal punishment will be added to my weight 
of guilt. No! no! some other victim, more in- 
nocent than he;’’—and he was proceeding along, 
casting about him furious glances of deadly 
import. Ha!” said he, “shall l strike that 
young maiden, she has the very look of purity 
and innocence?” As lhe spoke these words a 
young girl came bounding onward; the glow of 
health and beauty was on her cheeks, and her 
eye seemed lighted up with joy and love. “But 


ed; ‘‘ she has ee an expectant lover; ata 
single blow I shall destroy two—the scaffold de- 
mands not that;’’ he reached the corner of La 
Rue de Garnelle. At fifty paces from him was 
a group of children playing in aH the innocency 
of childhood. How joyous their cries—how 
sparkling their eyes—how graceful their move- 
ment—it was the beau-idéal of joyous life. Man- 
dé suddenly stopped, rivetted his glance upon 
the youngest of the group with flowing chesnut 
curls and rosy shook. “His is an innocent 
soul, pure as the wings of angels; I can do no 
injury tohim. He is an cael that I shall send 
back to Paradise—poor little one, I shall per- 
haps save thee from many evils, perhaps from 
crime. How sweet to snatch a human being 
from the sight of such torments as mine.” 

W hile thus holding fearful converse with bim- 
self, he advanced gradually toward the chil- 
dren, who, excited by his presence, played with 
renewed ardor. Mandé was now withina few 
paces of the chilcren; three or four of them ran 
toward him, and sought to attract his attention 
by their innocent gambols. Once he was on the 
point of retracing his steps; but he could not— 
heknew his time was come! The children gath- 
ered round him, and all addressed him at once; 
he lifted up in his arms the little creature with 
the chesnut curls. 

** He is only four years old; he is the youngest 
and most innocent,” said Mande to himself. And 
as he encircled him with one of his arms, his 
dreadful mania came strongly over him; blood 
was in his thought—he thirsted only for blood— 
and his eyes gleamed with the dreadful insanity. 
The little innecent was frightened at his leoks. 

“Let me go,” he cried, struggling to get 
free— let me go and play ;” but Mande clutch- 
ed him convulsively toward him, and plunged 
the long knife deep in his heart! A stream of 
blood bubbled from the wound, and the little 
creature gasped and fell dead with his tiny white 
arms circling the neck of his murderer. | 

The laughter of the children was quickly 
transformed into cries of terror at the sight of 
blood. The neighbors ran to the spot; but Man- 
dé made not the slightest attempt to eseape—he 
had fulfilled hisdestiny. The watch arrived and 
seized Mandé, who a few days afterward was 
condemned by M. Robert d’Estourville, prevost 
of Paris, to die upon the scaffold! 

On the day following the trial, the condemned, 
carrying a lighted torch, proceeded barefooted 
to the place of execution, before the gates of 
Notre Dame. As he passed along to the fatal 
spot the imprecatious of the women were dread- 
ful: maternal love assumed a savage tenderness 
that eloquently burst forth—the mothers em- 
braced their little ones,and pressed them wildly 
to their bosoms as the assassin passed. 

Having at length reached the foot of the seaf- 
fold, Mandé ascended the steps with a stern com- 
posure: he was supported by the innate con- 
viction that he had obeyed a law that was inevi- 
table, and he found himself standing face to face 
to a young executioner whom he had never seen 
before. They stood alone above the immense 
crowd below. 

* Come, little Jehan—this is your first essay; 
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remember a father ought not to miss the assassin 
of his child!” These encouraging words pro- 
ceeded from Master Henri Cousin, his sire, and 
from Master Merry Capiluche, who bore the 
same affinity to Nicole—it was her child that he 
had slain. All was prepared. Little Jehan 
waved his thirsty sabre round his head, and as 
it made its fatal desceat the last mortal sounds 
that shook the ears of the unfortunate Mande 
was a hoarse guttural laugh, which proceeded 
from the old necromancer at the foot of the scat- 
fold. His prediction was fulfilled—Mandé died 
upon the scaffold. 


THE TWIN SISTERS, 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


My sister, I sit in the chesnut-trees’ shade, 

Where often in childhood we froliced and played, 
But my spirit is heavy, and burdened with gloom, 

I look through my tears at thy close-curtained room, 
The sounds of dark meaning yet ring in my ear, 
“Thy sister is drooping, her summons is near ;” 


Yes, Death, that the strong and tue mighty o’erpow- | the fair 


ers, 
Can even dissever a union like ours. 


Our lot was not common, our ties were above 

The usual connexion of sisterly love, 

Together we entered this region of care, 

Together we lisped our first infantile prayer ; 

As childhood advanced, in each study and aim, 

Qur hopes, our pursuits, our delights were the same, 
And the thought of the one, although yet unexprest, 
Oft found a reply in the other’s fond breast. 


No absence was suffered a chillness to bring 

O’er the radiance and joy of our girlhood’s fresh 
spring, 

No rival emotions, no jealousies vain, 

Our fervent affection e’er came to profane, 

In person the stranger scarce knew us apart, 

Bui the stranger could trace not our likeness of heart, 

None, none but ourselves the sweet fulness divined 

Of our perfect communion of temper and mind. 


Oh! how when my sister is summoned away, 

Shall I pass the slow hours of the long dreaded day ? 
The songs we have sung will seem tuneless to me, 
My walks will be sad, unpartaken by thee; 

I shall miss thy kind smile, when my pillow I leave, 
I shall miss thy soft voice in the silence of eve, 

Our parents their child may in patience resign, 
Their trial is surely less bitter than mine. 


Yet let me not thus the Almighty arraign, 
Who graci>usly gives me a balm for my pain, 
1 feel, when our many dear ties I recall, 

That the serviee of God was the dearest of all, 
Our way to his house on the Sabbath we took, 
Together - studied the truth of his book, 


And we owned when the paths of preud science we 


God. 


Thy faith in thy last waning momeuts is shown, 

Nor dost thou, my sister, enjoy it alone; 

Thy tender companion from lile’s early breath 

May be not, alas! thy companiqs in death, 

But her spirit with thine shall still fondly unite, 

And the glories of Heaven shall oft break on her sight, 

When her thoughts from earth’s perils and sorrows 
arise 


T’o her dear twin-born sister who lives in the skies. 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


Seven or eight years ago, I was travelling 
between Berwick and Selkirk, and, havin 
started at the crowing of the cock, I| had left 
Melrose before four in the afternoon. On ar- 
riving at Abbotsford, I perceived a Highland 
soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, leaning 
‘upon a walking-stick, and gazing intensely on 
palace of the magician whose wand 
is since broken, but whose magic still remains. 
1 am no particular disciple of Lavater’s, yet 
the man carried his soul upon his face, and we 
were friends at the first glance. He wore a 
plain Highland bonaet and a coarse grey great 
coat, buttoned to the throat. His dress be- 
spoke him to belong only to the ranks; but 
there was a dignity in his manner, and a fire, 
a glowing language in his eyes, worthyof a 
chieftain. His height might exceed five feet 
nine, and his age be about thirty. The traces 
of manly beauty were still upon his cheeks ; 
but the sun of a western hemisphere had tinged 
them with a sallow hue and imprinted untimely 
furrows. 

Our conversation related entirely to the clas- 
sic scenery around us; and we had pleasantly 
journeyed together for two or three miles, when 
we arrived at a litile sequestered burial-ground 
by the way-side, near which there was neither 
church or dwelling. Its low wall was thinly 
covered with turf,and we sat down upon it to 
rest. My companion became silent and melan- 
choly, and his eyes wandered anxiously among 
the graves. 

** Here,”’ said he, ‘‘ sleep some of my father’s 
children who died in infancy.” 

He picked up a small stone from the ground, 
and throwing it gently about ten yards, * that,”’ 
added he, “is the very spot. But, thank God! 
no grave-stone has been raised during my ab- 
sence! It is a token I shall find my parents 
living—and,” continued he with a sigh, “ may 
I also find their love. It is hard, sir, when the 
oar of a parent is turned against his own 
child.” 

He drooped his head upon his breast for a 
few moments and was silent ; then, hastily rais- 
ing his fore-finger to his eyes, seemed to dash 
away a solitary tear. Then turning to me, he 
continued: ‘ You may think, sir, this is weak- 
ness in a soldier; but human hearts beat be- 
neath a red coat. My father, whose name is 


trod, 
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Campbell, and who was brought from Argyle- | 
shire, while young, is a wealthy farmer in this 
neighborhood. Twelve years ago, 1 loved a 
being gentle as the light of a summer morn.— 
We were children together, and she grew in 
beauty on my sight, as the star of evening steals 
info glory through the twilight. But she was 
poor and portionless, the daughter of a mean 
shepherd. Our attachment offended my father. 
He commanded me to leave her forever. I 
could not, and he turned me from his house. 1 
wandered, | knew not, and | cared not, wither. 
But I will not detain you with my history. In 
my utmost need | met a sergeant of the forty- 
second, who was then upon the recruiting ser- 
vice, and in a few weeks | joined that regiment 
of proud hearts. 1 was at Brussels when the 
invitations to the wolf and the raven rang at 
midnight through the streets. It was the herald 
of a day of glory anddeath. There were three 
Highland regiments of us—three joined in one 
—joined in rivalry, in love and in purpose; and, 
thank Fate! 1 was present when the Scots 
Greys, flying to our aid, raised the electric 
shout. “ Scotland forever !”—-‘* Scotland for- 
ever!” returned our tartaned clansmen; “ Scot- 
land forever !’’ reverberated as from the hearts 
we had left behind us; and “ Scotland forever!” 
re-echoed Victory!’ Heavens!’ added he, 
atarting to his feet, and grasping his staff, as the 
enthusiasm of the past rushed back upon his 
soul, ** to have joined in that shout was to live an 
eternity in the vibration of a pendulum!” 
In a few moments the animated soul that gave 
eloquence to his tongue drew itselt back into the 
chambers of humanity, and resuming his seat 
upon the low wall, be continued, * | left my own 
regiment with the prospect of promotion, and 
have since served in the West Ipdies; but | 
have heard nothing of my father—nothing of my 
mother—nothing of her | love. 
W hile he was yet speaking, the grave-digger, 
with a pick axe and spade upon his shoulder, 
entered the yround. He approached within a 
few yards of where we sat. He measured off a 
narrow piece of earth—it encircled the little 
stone which the soldier had thrown to mark out 
the burial place of his family. Convulsion rush- 
ed over the features of my companion; he shiy- 
ered—he grasped my arm—his lips quivered— 
his breathing became short and loud—the cold 
sweat trickled from his temples. 
over the wall, and rushed toward the spot. 


* Man!” he exclaimed in agony, “ whose 


ve is that!” 
** Hout! awa’ wi’ 
that to gliffa body !—are ye daft ?”’ 
* Answer me,’ 
hand ; “*‘ whose grave—whose grave is that 


** Mercy me!”’ replied the man of death, “ ye 
are surely out o’your head—it’s an auld body 
they ca’d Adam Campbell’s grave—now are ye 


ony the wiser for spierin ?” 


preamene him, and clasping his hands together 
e _ his head upon my shoulder an 
aloud. 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


He sprang 


said the grave-digger, 
starting back at his manner; “ whatna a way is 


cried the soldier, seizing his 


** My father ?” cried my comrade as I ap- 
wept 


I will not dwell upon the painful scene. Dur- 


of his father to the wind; and he had died in an 
humble cottage, unlamented and unnoticed by 
the friends of his prosperity. | 

At the request of my fellow-traveller, | ac- 
companied him to the house of mourning. Two 
or three poor cottagers sat around the fire. The 
coffin, with the lid open, lay across a table near 
the window. A few white hairs fell over the 
whiter face of the deceased, which seemed to in- 
dicate that he died from sorrow rather than from 
age. The son pressed his lips to his father’s 
cheek. He groaned in spirit, and was troubled. 
He raised his head in agony, and with a voice 
almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed, im- 
ploringly, ** my mother!” 

The wondering peasants started to their feet, 
and in silence pointed to a lowly bed. He has- 
tened forward, and fell upon his knees by the 
bedside. 

** My mother! O, my mother!” he exclaimed. 
‘do not you, too, leave me! Look at me—lam 
your son—your own Willie—have you, too, for- 
got me, mother ?”’ 

She, too, lay upon her death-bed, and the tide 
of lite was fast ebbing; but the remembered 
voice of her beloved son drove it back for a mo- 
ment. She opened her eyes—she attempted to 
raise her feeble hand, and it fell upon his head. 
She spoke, but he alone knew the words that 
she uttered; they seemed accents of mingled 
anguish, of joy, and of blessing. For several 
minutes he bent over the bed, and wept bitterly. 
He held her withered hand in his; he started; 
and as we approached him, the hand he held 
was stiff and lifeless. He wept no longer—he 
gazed from the dead body of his father to that of 
his mother—his eyes wandered wildly from one 
to the other, he smote his band upon his brow, 
and threw himself upon a chair, while misery 
transfixed him, as if a thunderbolt had entered 
his soul. 

| will not give a description of the melancholy 
funeral, and the solitary mourner. The father’s 
obsequies were delayed, and the son laid both 
his parents in the same grave. 
Several months passed away before | gained 
information respecting the sequel of my little 
story. After his parents were laid in dust, Wil- 
liam Campbell, with a sad and anxious heart, 
made inquiries after Jeanie Leslie, the object o! 
his early affections, to whom we have already 
alluded. For several weeks his search was 
fruitless; but at length he learned that consi- 
derable property had been leit her father by a 
distant relative, and that he now resided soime- 
where in Dumfries-shire. 

In the same garb which I have already de- 
scribed, the soldier sat out upon his journey. 
With little difficulty he discovered the house.— 
[t resembled such as are occupied by the high- 
est class of farmers. The front door stood open. 
He knocked, but no one answered. He passe 
along the passage—he heard voices in an apart- 
ment to the right—again he knocked, but was 
unheeded. He entered uninvited. A group 
was standing in the middle of the floor, and 
among them a minister commencing the mat- 
riage service of the Church of Scotland. The 
bride hung her head sorrowfully, and tears were 


ing his absence, adversity had given the fortunes 


stealing down her cheeks—it was his own Jeanie 
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THE FATAL WAGER. 


Leslie. The clergyman paused. The bride’s 
father stepped forward angrily, and inquired, 
‘* what do ye waat, sir?” but instantly recognis- 
ing his features, he seized him by the breast, 
and in a voice half-choaked with passion, con- 
tinued— 

* Sorrow tak’ ye for a scoundrel! what’s 
brought ye here—an’ the mair especially at a 
time like this? Get out o’ my house, sir! 1 say, 
Willie Campbell, get out o’ my house, an’ never 
darken my door again wi’ your ne’er-do-weel 
countenance !” 

A sudden shriek followed the mention of his 
name, and Jeanie Leslie fell into the arms of her 
bridemaid. 

* Peace, Mr. Leslie!’’ said the soldier, pushing 
the old man aside; “since matters are thus, | 
will only stop to say farewell—for auld langsyne 
—you cannot deny me that.” 

He passed toward the object of his young love. 
She speke not—she moved not—he took Her 
hand, but she scemed unconscious of what he 
did. And, as he again gazed upon her beautiful 
countenance, absence became as a dream upon 
her face. The very language he had acquired 
during their separation was laid aside. Nature 
triumphed over art, and he addressed her in the 
accents in which he had first breathed love. and 
won her love. 

** Jeanie!” said he, pressing her hand between 
his, “it’s a sair thing to say farewell, but at pre- 
sent | maun say it. This is a scene I never ex- 
pected to see; for oh, Jeanie! | could have trust- 
ed to your truth and to your love, as the farmer 
trusts to seed-time and to harvest, and is not dis- 
appointed. Oh! Jeanie, woman! this is like 
separating the flesh from the bones and burning 
the marrow! But ye maun be another’s now— 
farewell !—farewell !”’ 

* No! no! my ain Willie!” she exclaimed, re- 

covering from the agony of stupefaction: *‘ my 
hand is still free, and my heart has aye been 
yours—save, Willie! save me!” and she threw 
herself into his arms. 
_ The bridegroom looked from one to another, 
imploring them to commence aa attack upon 
the intruder, but he looked in vain. The father 
again seized the old gray coat of the soldier, and 
almost rending it in twain, discovered under- 
neath to the astonished company, the ricbly laced 
uniform of a British officer. He dropped the 
fragment of the outer garment in wonder, and at 
the same time dropping his wrath, exclaimed, 
‘* Mr. Campbell!—or what are ye ?-—will ye ex- 
plain yourself?” 

A tew words explained all. The bridegroom, 
a wealthy, middle aged man, without a heart, 
left the house, gnashing his teeth. Badly as our 
military honors are conferred, merit is not always 
overlooked even in this country, where money 
is every thing, and the Scottish soldier had ob- 
tained the promotion he deserved. Jeanie’s joy 
was like a dream of heaven. In a few weeks 
she gave her hand to Captain Campbell of his 
Majesty’s —— regiment of infantry, to whom 
long years before she had given her young heart. 


He that knows how to speak, knows also when 
to be silent.—Archimedes. 


THE FATAL WAGER, 


Founded on fact—translaled from the German. 

“ A cold, dreary night, here students,” said 
the host of the Double Eagle, as he threw a fag- 
got of wood upon the fire, around which were 
seated a knot of students, silently smoking their 
meer-schaums, while upon a table near at hand 
stood a number of empty bottles and drinking- 
cups, bearing evidence of their recent good 
cheer. The night was advanced—it was St. 
Mark’s eve—and they had been discussing the 
numerous superstitions current among the peas- 
antry respecting this hallowed time. There was 
a pause in the conversation, and each sat seem- 
ingly absorbed in his own thoughts, which, to 
judge from the grave aspect of the Counte- 
nances, were serious enough. So deeply were 
they buried in meditation, that none heeded the 
observation of the landlord. It was toward the 
close of Autumn, and the wind whistled shrilly 
as it swept past the crazy old inn, giving token 
to the approach of stern-visaged Winter. 

* Well, Herman,” said. one of the students, 
laying aside his pipe, and moving a little trom 
the fire, which now blazed brightly, ** since you 
have laughed at all the legends and supersti- 
tions which have been related to mght, and pro- 
fess not to believe in the existence of spirits, 
good or bad, yet there is one concerning which 
1 would ask your opinion. It is said that on the 
eve of St. Mark’s one may see the shades of 
those who are to die within a short time pass 
into the church, by watching there at the hour 
of midnight.” 

“Mere stories to amuse children,” replied 
Herman. 

“ Vet did not Burgomeister Wagram declare 
that he saw, on the eve of St. Mark’s, as he was 
returning home late at night from Grosheim, a 
shadowy figure, the exact counterpart uf him- 
self, glide into the porch of the church as he 
passed it—and did he not die a few months af- 
terward ?”’ 

“ Very true, Herr Rosambert; but we must 
recollect that old Wagram was not esteemed the 
most temperate in Englebach. And it Is well 
known that, on the occasion alluded to, he was 
returning from a merry making, and it is but 
just to presume that his perceptive faculties 
could not have been in a very perfect state. It 
is probable he saw but his shadow, refleected by 
the moon, which I remember shone brightly that 
night; and his disordered intellect and super- 
stitious folly led him to imagine it aspirit. As 
to his death, which occurred so shortly after, it 
is my firm belief that it had no more connection 
with St. Mark’s eve, than—than—’ puzzled for 
a simile—* than fire has with water.” 

“Granting all you have said, still I think it 
somewhat strange. Though | do not confess to 
be superstitious, yet there is something beauti- 
ful in the belief that there are spirits—those of 
our friends and kindred—who wateh over us in 
our sleeping hours,and hover around during the 
busy scenes of day, guarding us from evil—whe, 
when the sand of life has nearly run, assume a 
visible shape, and beckon us from this weary 
world to realins of happiness and bliss.”’ 
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_ “ All very fine, no doubt,” said Herman smil- 
ing “I dare say, Rosambert, theugh you do not 
confess to be superstitious, yet are you not fear- 
ful, as you pass the old church to-night on your 
way home, of seeing your shadow hevering about 
the church ?” 

“itis well that your way lies not thither,” 
said Rosambert, rather nettled, “ for with all 
your smiling, | doubt whether you dare trust 

ourself in its vicinity at the hour of midnight. 

ndeed, | will wager a dozen of mine host’s 
choicest Burgundy that you dare not.” 

* Done, Rosambert, done! Gentlemen,” said 
Herman, addressing his brother students, “ hear 

ou this wager. Egad,we’ll makea night of it! 

ow, Kosambert, I will do more on the faith of 
thy Burgundy—lI will enter the old miser’s vault, 
concerning which there are so many mysterious 
tales, and should | meet with a spirit, ‘ l’ll speak 
to it tho’ it blast me.’ The tomb is in a dilapi- 
dated state, and the entrance is easy. The wa- 
ger shall be decided this very night.” 

** Excellent! excellent!’’ exclaimed Rosam- 


coffin.” 


I am ready—be sure you have the Burgundy un- 
corked on my return !”’ | 

He left the inn, and as he wended his way | 
through the village, now buried in repese, the | 
solemn silence which reigned around dissipated | 
his gaiety, and his thoughts took a more serious 
turn. He felt as if he had acted wrong in hav- 
ing indulged in unseemly levity on so serious a 
subject; and then the many terror-inspiring 
tales respecting the old miser, to whose tomb he 
was journeying came rushing upon his mind— 
causing him almost to repent his fou'ish hardi- 
hood ; but to return without attaining hes object 
would occasion the ridicule of his friends, and 
he dreaded being stigmatised as a vain boaster | 
and coward. He therefore pushed quietly on, | 
and in a short time reached the old church, | 
which stood at the extremity of the village. He 
clambered over the low pailing which surround- | 
ed the venerable building, and stood in the’ 
*back-ground of life,’ as Richter denominates | 
the grave-yard. All was silent save the wind, 
which sighed mournfully through the linden 
trees, scattering the sacred leaves far and wide. 
The night was dark, the sky over-spread with | 
murky clouds, which sped rapidly oo lilke | 
giant-spirits of the air, revealing here and there 
a twinkling star. A feeling of awe came over 
him as he stealthily glided along the tomb-stones, 
and as he neared the miser’s burial place, the 
hour of midnight told loudly from the turret 
clock, breaking through the solemn stillness like 
the knell of death. He started at the sound, 
and almost quaked with fear. But as the last 
stroke died away, he summoned his: faltering 
resolution, and drawing forth the dagger rushed 
down the steps of the vault, and with a conclu- 
sive shudder, struck it into a damp and mouldy 
coffin, which returned a sound as if the skeleton 
within it had fallen asunder, and the bones rat- 
tled against the coffin’s sides. Terrified and 


bert; “and that we may know you have been’ seemed starting from their sockets—his fips 


there, take this poniard, and stick it into a; were firmly compressed—and his hair stood 
. | bristling upon his head. He was conveyed to 
Placing the dagger into his bosom, he gaily | 
turned to his friend, and said witha smile, ““Now | 


agitated, Herman attempted to rush from the 


LINES TO MISS 


vault, but he was held fast by some invisible 
agency and uttering a faint cry, fell senseless 
to the ground. * * * * * 

‘** What can possibly detain Herman?” said 
Rosambert to his fellow-students—“ It is now 
an hour since he departed, and he should have 
= ere this. I hope no evil has befallen 

Another hour elapsed—still he came not. At 
last it was proposed they should seek him. A 
lantern was procured, and after proceeding ata 
rapid pace, they arrived at the church-yard, 
and descending the gloomy vault, they discover- 
ed the body of the ill-fated Herman lying upon 
his face across the threshold the extremity of his 
gown fastened to the coffin by the poniard. 

It would seem that in his fear and agitation. 
his hand became entangled in the folds of his 
gown, and the dagger pinned it to the coffin, 
imagining he had fallen into the power of demons 
or spirits he sank lifeless to the greund. He 
was raised, and the expression of terror upon 
his countenance was truly horrible. His eyes 


the inn with all possible despatch, where efforts 
were made to resuscitate him, but in vain. The 
fright had been too much for him—he was dead! 


Original. 


Thou art in trath, by all that’s nght, 
A star drept down from spheres above ; 
A Sylph whose beauty charms the sight: 
A Maid whose presence causes love. 


I eould compare thee to the*Queen of night, 
Fair Luna riding in her silver ear ; 

While round thee shines 1 weaker light, 
Stars that in brilliancy inferior are. 


And I fain would speak of thy polished brow, 
Of thy fairy steps, and winning air; 

Ot “the smiles that win, of the uats that glow” 
On the face of the “ fairest of the fair.” 


Of thine eye, so blaek, so heavenly soft : 
So brghr, so full of hidden feeling ; 

Of its glance which eharms our eyes too oft, 
And e’en our very hearts is stealing. 


But my harp aad its strings are by far two light, 
Too weak 1 fear for this bold deed ; 

Of daring to speak of all that is bright, | 
Of a! that is loveliness indeed. Jon. 

Wilmington, N. @. 


Woman's Temper.—One of the most impor- 
tant female qualities is sweetness of temper. 
Heaven did not give to woman insinuation and 
persuasion, in order to be surly: it did not give 
them a sweet voice in order to be employed in 
scolding. 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOURS FAREWELL. 


Oft at this sweet hour, I lov'’d to rest by that clear stream, 
That imag’d in its peaceful breast, day’s latest beam. 

Like its waters, calm and pure, my heart no care had known; 
Vow, gentle peac:, I fear thou art for ever fown. 

Oh! my native shades, ye blooming bowr’'s long lov’d so well ; 
And all that charm’d my childhood’s hours, farewell, farewell. 
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Original. 


THOUGHTS, 


SUGGESTED BY THE HALL OF INDEPENDENCE, 

The events of our Revolution have rendered 
interesting, many a spot throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The battle ground, the 
burial place of heroes, is endeared to many, be- 
sides the immediate friends or descendants of 
those who lie beneath, covered with glory.-- 
Their efforts were for a nation’s good, and 
the nation, with its millions of thankful souls, 
now rise up to do them honor. But the recol- 
lections of a field of battle, although it tells us 
in terms too plain to be mistaken of the heroism 
of our fathers, are still mixed with painful and 
sorrowful thoughts. The dying and the dead 
have been there to mar the joy of victory, and 
the dying and the dead still force themselves 
upon our minds. But there are other places be- 
sides those renowned for war, which are as dear 
to every American, and which bring not with 
them, their painful and gloomy thoughts. [ mean 
the Halls of Assemblies, of the great who are 
gone, where Wisdom in Council took the place 
of heroism in fight--such a place is the Hall of 
Independence at Philadelphia. It is a venera- 
ble‘and, to me, almost a holy place, replete with 
every thing, which a lover of great deeds that 
are past, delights to dwell upon. The event 
which gives it its chief interest is known to all. 
It is the place where the band of patriots, from 
every quarter of this wide extended land, first 
met, to propose their country’s freedom ; and 
where the memorable instrument which declar- 
ed that freedom, was first produced. ‘These 
events make it, not the property of a single 
state or city, but of the whole people. It is the 
Nation’s possession, and as such, shold be an 
object of interest toall. It is an old and hoary 
pile, well suited to gather up thoughts of the 
past. But when you enter within the precincts 
of that chamber which is more properly termed 
the Hall of Independence, every thought of the 
present is lost, and the past rises up in dim ma- 
jesty. The very seats where sat the men of old, 
are again filled with their living forms—the hall 
is hung once more in its ancient tapestry—the 
crowd is still waiting without the doors, in anx- 
ious suspense for the result of the council with- 
in.. The low murmur of discontent—the still 


THOUGHTS. 


—it is be orator of Virginia—the pioneer of 
America® eloquence, Henry stands before you 
in all his former greatness. He tells you * in 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” the 
story of the Nation’s wrongs, the sufferings of his 

eople. He calls aloud—to arms, he calls on 

igh for protection and for vengeance, and as he 
animates the hearts of his hearers, the little band 
of patriots grows into a host of mighty men, 
going forth, conquering ard to conquer. The 
orator is done :—not a word is heard withia the 
hall; the thoughts of high intent which he had 
raised, are too great to find utterance in words. 
At last, another with a soul no less great than 
his, ventures to break the long silence. He has 


‘and as a philosopher he speaks. 


not the fire, nor the glowing eloquence of the 
‘first speaker, he is not a poet but a philosopher, 

tie last told 
could be done, and what should be done: 
| he tells how it can be done :—And for this Frank- 
| lin was aman, above all present, most fittiog.— 


| By cool and argumentative discourse, he brings 


you back into the world of reality, from which 
the imaginative Henry had carried you, Many 
more address the assembly, but the burden of al! 
they said, was this— 


“These rights, we {from our fathers had in trust, 
And to our children will transmit or die, 

This is our maxim, this our piety, 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 
| That which we would perform in arms we must, 
We read the dictate in the intant’s eye, 

In the wile’s smile and in the placid sky, 

And at our feet amid the silent dust 

Oj them that were belore us.” 


All things being now ready, the great instru- 
ment of Independence is carried with loud and 
unanimeus voices—and the work they had to do 
—is done. With shouts which might have 
crushed the thrones of tyrants, the Declaration 
is received by the crowd without—they receive 
it as a gift from Heaven. They “sing aloud old 
songs the precious music of the heart:’ while 

above them, the bell which long before had been 
inscribed with the prophetic words—‘‘to pro- 
claim liberty to the nations’’—tells the glorious 
news. 

But the ardor of applause is now over. The 
crowd df patriots without, and the little band 


~ small voice of hope which runs along the crowd, 
is once more heard; and for all we know or care 
we are dwellers in the past. We enter into all 
the feelings, all the hopes and the despondency 
of our fathers, and we stand before the great as- 
sembly of the Nation, very patriots of the Revo- 


within, have returned once more to their quiet 
homes ; and leave us to know, as we wake agai 
into a world of dull and ordinary cares——those 
homes are now their graves, The seats before 
us are again empty, the tapestry is torn away, 
the dream of the past is fled, and we retrace our 


~ 


* 


* Jution. The seats are filled, and the business, 
the great and all important business of the day 
begins. Here we recognise Franklin and Hen- 
ry and Jefferson, and there Rush, Adams and 

arroll, and before us in the chair of state, the 
patriot of Boston. They are all on fire with the 
spirit of liberty and resistance, and they would 
sooner die than abandon the object of their 
hearts’ desire. We read their intent upon their 
countenances, and each seems within himself— 
a host. Bu: hark! One has arisen to tell his 
wrongs and to quicken the spirits of his brethren 


steps, Freemen, by the counsels and by the blood 
of those whom in spirit we have just witnsssed. 


ErrecTivE Preacuine.—In 1104, when Hen- 
ry 1. was in Normandy, a _ prelate named Serlo, 
preached so eloquently against the fashion 0 
wearing long hair, that the monarch was move 
to tears; and, taking advantage of the impres- 
sion he had produced, the enthusiastic prelate 
whipped a pair of scissors out of his sleeve, an¢ 
cropped the whole congregation. 
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